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| Tur . period appears. to PN a criſis i in the 
fate of Europe, fo totally new, and at the ſame time, 
ſo critically momentous, that it cannot be viewed by 
the beſt judging mind, without anxiety, or by the 
boldeft, without alarm. 
A fort of mental peſtilence has gone abroad 
F its poiſonous influence far, and wide. 
Opinions and principles as novel to the bulk of 
| mankind, as they are wild, daring, and impracticable, 
tho'- to the ignorant, flattering and delufive ; have 
burſt like a torrent upon the minds of men—a torrent 
that has ſwept; and ſtill threatens to ſweep before it, 
the very elementary principles of all governments 
all the bands by which eivilized ſociety are held toge- 
ther, all the ties that unite mankind with each other, 
that connect them with their rulers, or even with their 
God. — Like the fiery inundation of a volcanic erup- 
tion, its progreſs has been marked by deſolation. 4 
| B | that 
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duced ſome bad effects but whatever fuch effects may 
be, « ſufficient to thoſe abuſes are the evils thereof.” 
and they are miſtaken friends to their country, who 
in a fit of cynical reſentment, would magnif them 
beyond truth in theory, and beyond fact in practice, 


a aſcribe to them conſequences with which they have 


no connection, and load them with a guilt not be- 
| longing to them, merely for the purpoſe of heaping 
odium on that government, which in ſo perilous a 
moment, heſitates about the conſequence of admit- 
ting, even well intentioned and friendly Reformers, 
into the citadel of the conſtitution, aſſailed as it is at 
the ſame moment, by enemies who ſeek not Reform, 

and whom Reform therefore might not ſatisfy." 
„The Reformers,” it is ſaid in reply; « would 

& aſſiſt you to defend that citadel againſt its enemies.” 

At another period they might; but the queſtion is, 
whether it be prudent to open the, gates, juſt at that 
critical moment, when its determined enemies are 
cloſe at the heels of its diſcontented friends? who wilt 
anſwer for it, that while you are admitting the one, 
the others will not ruſh in along with them? This is 
a queſtion, upon which the beſt and wiſeſt men may 
differ; it is one, reſpecting which, government ought 
to pauſe, before it decides; for in truth, whatever 
may have been the caſe, prior to the revolution in 
France, it is 201, as we have been told it is—it is not 
the ſpirit of Reform which has now gone forth it is 
not that, with which government has to contend —lt 
is the angry ſpirit of boundleſs innovation, inflamed 
by a fierce and unrelenting enthuſiaſm, that, with a 
giant's ſtep, ſtalks over devoted Europe. 

The ſpirit of ſalutary Reform, is in its progreſs 
flow, mild, cautious, diſcriminating ; it corrects with 
the tenderneſs of a parental hand. The march of In- 
novation is rapid, fierce, heedleſs, undiſtinguiſning 


it n wich the vengeance of a foe, Who does 
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| that too,—as the natural philoſopher, weeping over the 
ſtill ſmoaking ruins, cauſed by ſo terrible a convul- 
ſion of the elements; where fields but juſt. before, 
covered with. population and luxuriant fruitfulneſs, are 
at once converted into a dreary, and a dreadful waſte ; 
as be will find but ſmall conſolation in the reflection, 
that in the lapſe of future ages, thoſe fields may again 
poſſeſs a ſoil even richer than that which had been be- 
fore deſtroyed :—ſo the moral philoſopher, deploring 
the recent horrors produced by the other no leſs 


fatal convulſion of the minds of men; will ſcarcely 


conſole himſelf with the idea, that poſſibly when this 
chaos of evil ſhall have ceaſed, a new order of things 
may ariſe, that will reſtore, (perchance improved) 
the bleſſings of civilized ſociety, and of regular go- 


vernment. It is the dreadful interval that muſt appal 


him—an interval of horror, blood, and de vaſtation 
which muſt at all events rob him of a portion of his 
ſhort-lived being, by rendering it wretched ; in which 
he may himſelf periſh; and which, ſhould: he. ſurvive, 
he muſt feel the price he had paid too high, for any 
improvement that could follow a criſis ſo deſtructive 
and terrible, and whoſe duration, nane could previ- 
ouſly calculate. 

But we are told « adopt Reform and oppoſe it to 
e the ſpirit of Revolution combat the threatened 
« miſchieſs, by correcting the abuſes of the govern- 
„ ment and the conſtitution—for 10 theſe alone, are 
ec owing the perils that hang around you.” | 
Aſſuredly, no true friend to the government or the 
conſtitution, will defend the abuſes of either but the 
ſincereſt friend to both, may with the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
and the ſtricteſt truth, deny, that in theſe kingdoms at 
leaſt, it is to thoſe abuſes, that the miſchiefs with 
which the preſent period ſeems pregnant, ought to be 
; —_—c abuſes complained of may have pro- 


| duced a 
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| not. ſee it is the latter ſpirit, not the former, which 
now fills, agitates, and maddens the minds of men? 

This terrible viſitation, which at the preſent mo- 
ment threatens us, has not its origin in theſe king- 
doms ; it was wafted to us from foreign countries, in 
the peſtilential breath of thoſe ſelf denominated phi» 
loſophers, the apoſtles of the new lights; a ſpecies of 
political atheiſts, that ſome time ſince aroſe in France, 
who, believing in no principle, reſpecting no inſti- 
tution, of ancient authority, either of their own, or of 
any other nation; under the pretence of correcting the 
corruptions, and reforming the abuſes of the French 
government in church and ſtate, in reality levelled 
their poiſonous ſhafts, at whatever had hither to juſtly 
commanded the obedience, the reſpect, or the rever- 
ence of mankind. : 

The corruptions and abuſes of foreign govern- 
ments—(which, when viewed with reference to ſuch 
as may ſubſiſt in our own, are like great crimes, com- 
pared with venial treſpaſſes)---had from their enor- 
mity, paved the way for the ſucceſs of the preachers 
of the new doctrines; and the American revolution 
was the political miracle, adduced by them, in pre- 
tended confirmation of their profane goſpel, to dazzle 
the eyes, and confound the neee of their de- 
luded diſciples. 

Not ſatisfied with teaching them to renounce Blind 
obedience; to diſdain ſervile reſpect; to laugh at /. 
perſtitious reverence ;---they aimed at the deſtruction 
of the very principles themſelves, of all human obedi- 
ence, however due; of all human reſpect, however 
deſerved; of all human revefrace, however ſanc- 
tioned. 

Theſe principles, founded on. the nropenſities, 
feelings, and paſſions of man; with which Providence, 

deſigning him for civilized ſociety, had plentifully 
— his » unſophitieated nature; furniſh all my 
| hol 8 


holds of his heart and mind, which render him ſuſ- 
ceptible of being governed by his fellow creatures: 
and it is alone, by means of fuch holds of the public” 
mind of ſociety, that any human e can 
| exiſt. 
A! s,s man is individually the wehen, among ahh 
higher order of animals tho' collectively the ſtrongeſt, 
the uncontaminated mind of man, will in ſociety 'be- 
ruled by its individual ſenſations; that mixture of good 
and evil, which is the lot of humanity: that ſenſe of 
his own weakneſs: of his own individual inability, whe - 
ther phyſical or moral, to obtain that. good, or to guard 
againſt that evil; will naturally incline him to look to 
the aſſiſtance and ſupport of others, whom he mult feel 
to be his ſuperiors, in conſequence of the obvious and 
ſtriking inequality of powers, both of body and of 
mind, which God for the wiſeſt purpoſes has eternally. 
decreed, ſhould exiſt among the ſons of men. Hence 
the rudiments of ſubordination ; the origin of the 
power of temporal chiefs; the ſource of ſocial obe- 
dience; and the foundation of civil ſociety. The won- 
derful phenomena of nature by which man is ſur- 
rounded, paſſing his underſtanding, but evincing the 
power of his Creator ; theſe too mult fill his mind - 
with hopes of future good, to be obtained only at the 
hands of the Almighty; or with fears of future evil, 
from which thoſe hands alone can protect him; hence 
the origin of the ſenſe of religion; and religious awe, 
having once taken poſſeſſion of the human heart, it 
will appear in a thouſand different ſhapes, all equally 
conducive to the good order of ſociety; it will im- 
perceptibly transfer itſelf in his mind, from one ob- 
ject to another; from the Creator to the prophet; 
from the prophet to the prieſt; from the prieſt to the 
temporal ruler; and from him to all ſubordinate eſta- 
bliſhed authorities. Here then is a chain de ſcending 5 
from heaven to earth, embraced by the natural pro- 


penſities of man, and binding his otherwiſe wayward. 


and. 
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and wilful paſſions, for the 1 of 88 him 


a fit member of civilized ſociety, by inſpiring him 
with obedience to its laws, and maſpect for 1 its conſti- 


- tuted authorities, 


Such being the holds upon the e mind 
of man, by which alone, temporal authority can go- 
vern him in civilized ſocieties; it follows that of what- 
eyer abuſes or crimes the prieſthood of other coun- 
tries may have been guilty, of whatever abuſes or 
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guilty ; of whatever unfair advantage, both may have 


taken of thoſe holds of the mind of man, with which 


Providence had ſupplied it for the beſt of purpoſes, 
for the benefit of the governed, as well as of their 
rulers, civil or eecleſiaſtical, but which thoſe rulers 
had, in too many inſtances, converted entirely to their 
own advantage ;—ſtill this plain moral and political | 
maxim ought to have been attended to. that in re- 

forming theſe abuſes, however enormous, the re- 
formers ſhould have taken ſpecial care, not to haye 


extirpated from the mind of man, thoſe very holds 
themſelues, without which even the beſt of political 


inſtitutions, cannot bind him to fulfil the duties of ci- 


vilized ſociety. Wide is the difference between taking 
the helm out of the hands of weak, unſkilful, or 


faithleſs pilots, and tearing the rudder from the veſſel. 
Yet this is preciſely what thoſe pious profeſſors of the 


new lights, in the fury of their blind wy accompliſhed 


in France; and what they have nearly effected in 
every other country that has been contaminated with 


their doctrines; their object ſeemed to be, to tear 
from the mind of man every moral means of guiding 
it; and extirpate from it every bold, by which, any 


government whatever can maintain itſell. They 


aimed their deadly blows, not at the corruptions of 
the prieſthood, but at the altar of God, and levelling 


to che earth, the temple itſelf of the Almighty, bu- 


ried n under it its ruins. It was chus they wrenched 
1 from 


— 
— 
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| from the human mind thoſe great holds of man, the 


thoſe other holds of man, the ſentiments of reſpect, 


„ "TY Sg.” + 1 1 
all the moral means, by which civilized ſocieties have 


rious teachers of the new lights, was to prevent the 


lapſed into thoſe moral and ſocial virtues, which, to 
the formidable ſecret of his collective firength politically 
organized, that he might be no longer ruled by his 

hand of God, for the yery 7 


being with his Creator; or the ſubject with his ruler, 
of every benevolent, moral, or ſocial principle that 


they ſteeled his heart againſt every warm and gene-. 


thoſe new idols, faſhioned by their hands, the abſtract 

principles of natural rights, and the doctrine of the 
equality of mankind, might engroſs the whole of his 
worſhip. And in order to ſupply the vacancy in his 


«<7 


feelings of piety, of reverence, and of awe towards 
his Creator. In the ſame ſpirit they aſſailed, not the 
abuſes of monarchy, but monarchy itſelf; and laying 
the throne in duſt, rooted out of the human heart, 


of attachment, or of loyalty towards his earthly rulers. 
But not ſatisfied with this preſent annihilation of 


hitherto been governed, the next object of theſe fu- 


future poſſible return, of thoſe moral means to the 
minds of men. Man left to the ſenſe of his indivi- 
dual weakneſs, might, they apprehended, have re- 


that ſenſe of his pwn weakneſs, in a great meaſure 
owe their birth. They therefore revealed to him, 


individual ſenſations, rho' planted in his breaſt by the 
i y purpoſe of fitting him for 
the duties of civil ſociety. Thus, having firſt emptied 
his mind of every virtue that connects the human 


qualifies man for obedience to authority; they. armed 
him with this ſtrength, for his own abuſe.of power; 


rous feeling of affection and reverence for the per/ons, 
of thoſe placed in authority, even by himſelf, that 


mind, occaſioned by the abſence of thoſe virtues they 
had baniſhed from it, theſe apoſtles of anarchy pro-; 
ceeded to awaken, flatter, and bring into action 


\ 


among their diſciples, the worſt paſſions of the numan 


heart; - 


— 
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heart; pride, envy, and hatred. Theſe paſſions, de- 
' teſtable as they are in minds formed by education; 

oliſhed by manners, and accuſtomed to "conceal or 
reſtrain their feelings: What muſt be their effect upon 
the untaught underſtanding of groſs and brutal igno- 
rance ? What muſt be their effect, when acting on 
that ignorance, upon the happineſs, or even the ex- 
iſtence of civil ſociety ? Has not Providence eternally 
decreed that the majority of 'mankind muſt labour, 
muſt earn their bread by the ſwear of their hrow ? 
Has it not decreed, for inſtance, that a yaſt portion of 
every civilized ſociety, muſt of neceſſity, be attached 
to the plough and the ſpade : that they muſt provide 
their means of living with much labour; and paſs 
their hardearned lite, with few enjoyments ?: Is not this 
"a condition annexed to the very nature of civil ſociety? 
ls it not the lot of humanity; ſo ordained by the Almigh- 
ty? Is it in the power of any government to diſpentt 
with this condition, or to abro ate this divine ordinance? 
When the teachers of the new lights, tell the peatant 
' whoſe lot this is, that all men are equal, that all diſ- 
tinctions of rank, that all privileged claſſes in ſociety, 
are uſurpations upon the natural equality of mankind, 
What is it they do? They awaken pride in is mind, 
to whom to render his lot in life ſupportable, humility 
was indiſpenſable ; they fill his mind with diſcontent 
at his ſtation in ſociety, they teach him to conſider the 
diſpenſations.of Providence, as the crimes of govern- 
ment, to imagine the ils te which fleſh is heir, to be 
evils growing out of the political conſtitution of his 
country, which may be removed by changing that 
conſtitution: When they tell him that all men have 
equal rights; how will be conſtrue this? That all 
men have an equal right to the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life; true in theory, but utterly impoſ- 
ſible in practice; his heart will embrace the flattering 
theory; but his uninformed underſtanding will not 
convince him of the impoſſibility of the practice. 


mw not This then yy in LI mind the feelings of 
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envy towards thoſe, who apparently enjuy ſuch good 
things? Will not that envy, be accompanied by its uſual 


kttendant; hatred? Will he not hate all above him ? 


What then becomes of the fundamental principles of 


civil ſociety, ſubordination, and "conſequent reſpect for 
| tupertors ? When they tell him that he ought to be bound 


by no law, but that to which he lias given his own 
aſſent? When they teach him the groſsly miſtaken 
principle of /elf -leg/lation, they cannot make him 


comprehend that principle, for in truth and reaſon, 


wit! reſpect” to individuals, it has no exiſtence ; but 
they can make him averſe to all laws, hot made by 
himſcht; and hoſtile to all governments, in which, as 
he is told, this principle either does not prevail at all, 
or not to the degree it ought. When too, the ſup- 
poſed truth and' authority of principles thus inculcated, 


| are” backed by the unexampled triumphs of that na- 


tion which profeſſes to have adopted them; of that 
nation which in the caurſe of this luckleſs war, has 
compelled aſtoniſhed Europe, to forget the atrocity 
of the crimes which marked tlie outſet of their career, 

in the ſplendour of their ſubſequent victories: That 
nation which has conquered every power, in contact 
with their immenſe frontiers : which like Mahomet, 


has ſubdued mankind, as much by their Koran, as 


their arms: What effect muſt not ſucceſſes, ſo un- 
paralled in the annals of mankind, produce upon the 
minds of the lower orders of men in other ſtates, who 
viewing them from a diſtance, conceive them to be 
the reſult of the adoption of principles too flattering to 
the pride and hopes of the poor in all countries, not 
to have been warmly embraced by themſelves. —They 
know nothing of France, but that ſuch arę the prin- 
ciples ſhe teaches, and that France has triumphed. - 

It is thus that France has, if the expreſſion may be 


allowed, revolutionized the European mind. There 


commenced the fierce attacks of that deſtructive in- 
novation, the ſpirit of which, from the contagion of 
example, the zeal of proſelytiſm in the apoſtles of the 
1 ; £ ; 8 a 
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new doctrines, the infection of the poiſon, to igno- 
rant or diſcontented minds, which thoſe new doc- 
trines contained ; has ſpread itſelf among the lower 
orders of the inhabitants, even of theſe kingdoms : 
nay even among a conſiderable portion of the ſub- 
jets of Republican America. 
| Here then are the true and proximate cauſes of 
that dark and reſtleſs ſpirit of diſcontent, of that fierce 
hoſtility towards the eſtabliſhed government, of that 
_ thirſt for innovation, of thoſe. wild, impracticable ex- 
pectations, of bettering their ſituation? of that grow- 
ing animoſity towards their ſuperiors, of that vylgar 
and brutal arrogance engendered by the new doctrine 
of equality, —all of which pervade in a greater or leſs 
degree the lower ranks of men in theſe kingdoms, 
and haye produced in Ireland, the moſt widely ex- 
rended, and completely organized conſpiracy, that 
was ever yet hatched in the * or that in any coun- 
try was ever yet conceived by men, of that inferior 
order of ſociety, to which the conſpirators belong. 
Vet we have been gravely told by the author of a 

recent addreſs, that all this accumulation of evil, 
which that publication admits to exiſt in this country, 
does not proceed from the cauſes here ſtated; but 
that—< the origin of the evil, the ſource of the diſ- 
content, and the parent of the diſturbance,” —are 
' —what?—to collect all the author has ſaid in one 
vie. 1ſt. The unconſtitutional influence of the crown, 
or in other words, the legiſlative. uſurpation of the 
| Britiſh Cabinet.—2dly, Borough Parliaments.—zdly, 
The treatment of the Roman Catholics. To theſe 
three cauſes the author ſolely aſcribes the effects, 
which have, in truth and fact, been produced upon the 
minds of men, in Ireland, as in other countries, by 
that political phenomenon, with all its attendant miſ- 
Chiefs, the French Revolution :—that aſtoniſhing | 
event, whoſe terribly extenfive influence has reached 


from the gulph of com to the ſhores of America. 
1 As 
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As well digt the 1 have attributed the un- 
uſual height of 4 ſpring tide in Dublin bay, to the 
acceſſion of waters it receives from the Liffey, the 
Dodder, and the Poddle.— What did he forget 
« the gigantic form” which appears in another part 
of his own publication did he forget—< that a 

c gigantic form walked the earth at this moment, 
« who ſmote crowns with a hundred hands, and open- 
cc ed for the ſeduction of their ſubjects, a hundred 
« arms. Democracy? Had this gigantie form, 
with his hundred arms opened to ſeduce the ſubjects 
of this realm, no ſhare in producing that diſcontented 
mind, that perturbed ſpirit, which has evinced itſelf 
in ſo many parts of the kingdom, by acts of violence, 
of outrage, of pillage, and of blood—of organized 

| outrage, and ſyſtematic bloodſhed ? Did this giant 
meet, in Cabinet influence and Borough Par- 
liaments, with two bigger giants than himſelf, who 
were able to effect more miſchief than he, with 
his hundred hands, and hundred arms, could accom- 
liſh? Did the author forget that this ſame gigantic 
55 Democracy, had a precurſor i in theſe kingdoms 
in the perſon of Thomas Paine ? an apoſtate Engliſh- | 
man, who hating his country and its conſtitution, 
with all that bitter animoſity which charaRerizes apoſ- 
racy, firſt promulgated in an Engliſh dreſs, among 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, the doc- 
trines of the political Atheiſts of France, of thoſe apoſtles 
of the new lights, who have at home alike levelled 
to the earth the throne of their monarch, and the 
altar of their God: whoſe object it was to tear from 
the mind of man, every moral means of guiding it, 
and extirpate from the human heart, all thoſe holds, 
without which, no government can maintain its au- 
thority. Does the author i imagine that ſuch doctriues 
in a plain Engliſh garb, written in a ſtyle perfectly 
ſuited to their capacities, highly plauſible to the under- 
ſtandings of the ignorant, and highly flattering to the 
— * the poor; moſt artfully calculated to excite 
in 


4 
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in men of that deſcription, diſcontent at their pre- 
ſent lot, and wild fantaſtick, but ſanguine hopes of 


hettering their ſituation, by carrying into practice the 
rheory of thoſe doctrincs Does he imagine that this 
had no ſhare 1n producing the hoſtile mind, that pre- 
vails among that order of people in Ireland? Does 
he think, political principles, which are ſo potent in 


their effects upon the lower claſſes of ſociety, and con- 


ſeguently upon the bulk of mankind, that they have 
driven mad, four and twenty millions of people in 
France, that they have revolutionized Italy, great part 
of Germany, Brabant, the Netherlands and Holland, 


and which have out-democratized the democracy of 


the United States of America, and even tainted the 


ſubjects of that truly democratic Republic. Does he. 


think that the work of Thomas Paine, ſo ſtrongly, ſo 
urgently inculcating and enforcing all thoſe miſchief- 
working principles, produced no effect upon the minds 


of the Iriſh peaſant or lower tradeſman ? —Docs he 
forger the infernal induſtry with which that work was 
diſtributed over the kingdom? tliat it was printed and 


publiſhed by ſubſcription, in order to be delivered 
gratis at every poor man's door throughout the land, 

with the additions of the moſt libellous comments 
upon the conſtitution, and the moſt inflammatory, 
upon the miſcrable ſituation of thoſe to whom the 
poiſonous work was addreſſed, written by the perſons 
ho had thus printed and diſtributed it, with ſpecial 
inſtructions even to the loweſt peaſant to hang it over 


his fire-place, and to read it, the firſt thing he did 


when he roſe in, the morning, and the laſt, before he 
lay down to reſt. Does the author forget all this ?— 
Was this work, thus wickedly propagated, the work 


of a Reformer ?—lIs Thomas Paine a Reformer ?— 
Does he level his attacks, only at the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions of the conſtitution ? No. It is not upon 


its abuſes, it is upon the conſtitution itſelf, that Paine 
| | vents 


£ 
F 
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vents all his ſpleen; upon the conſtitution itſelf, he 
pours all the bitterneſs of his apoſtate bile. | 

Of the three eſtates of which the Britiſh conſtitution is 
compoſed, two are hereditary, and muſt continue fo, or 
it would be no longer the Britiſh conſtitution ; theſe are 
the crown or monarchical, and the peers or ariſtocrati- 
cal part of the conſtitution. As to the firſt, the mo- 
narchical part, Paine expreſsly ſays that, Monarchy 
cc js the maſter fraud which thelcers all others,” that 
* all hereditary government is an impoſition upon 
« mankind,” that“ all hereditary government is in 
ce its nature /yranny,” that “ a government calling it- 
« ſelf. free, with an hereditary office (that is the Britiſh 
« crown) is like a horn in the fleſh, that produces a 
. fermentation, which endeavours to diſcharge it,” that 

—< all Hereditary government over a people is to them 
ce aſpecies of flavery, and repre/entative government is 
& freedom.” 

As to the ſecond, the ariſtocratical parts of the con- 
ſtitution, Paine holds a ſimilar language—he ſpeaks of 
« the folly, miſchief and injuſtice of artificial privileged 
ce diſtinctions, and ſtates ariſtocracy to be * a ſort of 
e fungus growing out of the corruption of ſociety, 
« that cannot le admitted even as a branch of it.” 

A few ſpecimens only, are here given of the light in 
which this great precurſor of the gigantic form, Demo- 
cracy (whom the author of the addreſs deſcribes) views 
the two hereditary eſtates of the Britiſh conſtitution— 
throughout his whole work the ſame malignant ſpirit 
appears againſt the crown and peerage, both of which 
he continually treats with clumſy ridicule, ſuited to the 

taſte, and groſs contempt ſuited to the ignorance of 

the vulgar, but evidently deſigned not to rouſe them to 
demand the reform of the abuſes of the .conftitution, 
but to communicate to them his own hatred of the 
conſtitution itſelf, and to inflame them with his own 
zeal to work its utter deſtruction. Do they then who 
have ſtood ſponſors to a work replete with the fouleſt 
treaſon 


14 
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treaſon againſt the conſtitution—a work that lays the 
axe to the root of the monarchical and ariſtocratical 
branches of it; they who have given a currency to 
this work throughout the nation, with an infernal in- 
duſtry, ſurpaſſing the expectations of its malignant au- 
thor, do they dare to call themſelves the friends of the 
conſtitution and the enemies only of its abuſes? No 


hear themſelves—< Can, (ſay the holy brotherhood 


who have adopted and propagated the doctrines of 
Paine) « can the renovation in the conſtitution which 
« we all deem neceſſary, be accompliſhed by the 
« 29ays of the conſtitution? The evil, ſays Junius, 
« les too deep to be cured by any remedy leſs than 
« ſome great convulſion, which may bring back the 
« conſtitution to its origin principles or utterly ' de- 
« ſtroy it. Can the right of changing the conſtitu- 
« tion. reſt any where but in the original conſtitutive 
t cc power the people? Can the will of the people be 
« known, but by full and fair convention to be con- 
cc ſtituted on the plan which ſhall come recommended 
ce on the moſt popular authority? Is there any middle 
ec ſtate between the extremes of union with Britain 
« and total ſeparation, in which the rights of the 
« people can be fully eſtabliſped and reſt in ſecurity? 
« What is the form of government that will ſecure 
« to us our rights with the leaft expence and the 
et preateſt benefit?“ 5 . „ 
In anſwer to the laſt queſtion their prophet Paine 
has aſſerted it to be a pure democracy, the argument, 
upon which he moſt relies againſt monarchy, being its 
expence. Here then, though the brotherhood, ſet out 
with talking of a renovation in the conſtitution, they 
proceed ſtep by ſtep, on the road to republicaniſm, 
guided by the new lights, till at length leaving the 
. Britiſh conſtilulion behind them, and totally out of ſight, 
they boldly decide in favour of a new form of govern- 
ment, from which on account of its expence, monar- 
chy muſt be excluded, 4 


e 4 

Is this the language of reform ?---Do they mean re- | 
form who ſend their miſſionaries among the unlettered, 
ignorant maſs of the people of Ireland to propagate 
principles like theſe? Thoſe miſſionaries carrying 
Paine's new, political goſpel in their hands, which 
tells the peaſant, attached to the plough, and the ar- 
tian tied to the loom, that all men are equal, that 
all diſtinctions of rank, all privileged claſſes in ſocietx 
are uſurpations upon the natural equality of mankind 
D that conſequently all men have equal rights, and 
that they ſhould be bound by no law to which they 
have not given their own aſſent; when in addition to 
nhis the Iriſh artizan or peaſant is told---that a king is 


tothing more than a political impoſition upon man- 


kind---that his hereditary authority 1 Is, in its nature 
tyranny, that it is like a thorn in the fleſh, that pro- 
duces a fermentation, which endeavours to diſcharge _ 
it well indeed may ſuch leſſons of inſurrection, ſuch 
precepts of rebellion excite a real fermentation in their 
minds; but is ſuch a fermentation to be allayed by 
reform alone a reform which to be. conſtitutional 
muſt leave the inequality of mankind, as it found it— 
muſt leave diſtinctions of rank, and privileged claſſes, 
as it found them---muſt leave the equality of rights--- 
juſt where it was before; that is, that every man has 
an equal right to the good things of this life, provided. 
he can earn them---which muſt ſtill leave the peaſant 
bound by laws, made without even. his knowledge, 


7 ſtill leſs his conſent, and muſt leave the regal autho- 


rity in the full poſſeſſion of all its conſtitutional rights; 


| 5 powers and privileges. Surely it is folly to exceſs, to 
conceive for a moment, that men holding and propa- 


gating ſuch doctrines, really mean nothing more than 
a reform in the abuſes of the conſtitution, and not its 
total overthraw---as well might the atheiſt affect to 
be a reformer of the corruptions in the chriſtian reli- 
Sion, by denying in the firſt unn the exiſtence of 
4 God, | 
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585 the other hand, is it not equal folly fo ſüppole 
that the minds of the .Iriſh peaſantry, and of the 
other lower claſſes of men in this kingdom, will 
by ſuch doctrines be taught to look for nothing 
more than a reform in the abuſes of the conſtitution * ? 
or to ſuppoſe that ſuch a reform will lay that ſpirit 
of hoſtility towards the eſtabliſhed order of things, aſ- 


ſuage that thirſt for innovation, ſoften and melt away 


that animoſity towards the higher claſſes of ſociety; 
founded in an eager expectation of ſharing their ſpoils, 
and by that means bettering their own ſituation, all 
of which, backed by a fond, and not unfounded hope 
of receiving the aſſiſtance of their allies. the French; 

have, with ſo much wicked aſſiduity, been excited 
among them by theſe pretended reformers of the 
abuſes, but in fact, determined enemies of the con: 
ſtitution itſelt. 

Did the poor ignorant Iriſh peaſant, or equally | 
poor and 1gnorant country artizan, did they underſtand 
the conſtitution, .when thus deluded, thus. agitated, 
thus inflamed, they were taught to hate, not only all 
conſtituted authorities, but all whoſe ſtation in ſociety 
was higher than their own ?---Did they even know 
what was meant by the abuſes of the conſtitution, ſo 
ſeverely reprobated, and fo infinitely mägnified by the 
author of the addreſs? certainly not, and for this 
plain reaſon - becauſe with ſuch abuſes, men in their 
inferior ſituation of life, can have no immediate or 
direct concern; ſuch abuſes may indeed affect the 
higher ranks of the community perſonally, and many 
important intereſts of the ſtate commercially ; but 
Whatever miſchief they induce, 1s ſo very remote 

from the day labourer, either as not to reach him at 
all, or it runs through ſuch a variety of channels, 
which ſo diffuſe, ſo minutely ſub-divide it, before it 
can reach him, that the peaſant's individual ſhare of 
injury, which can with juſtice be attributed to any 
abuſes of the conſtitution, is too inſignificant to be 

| either 5 
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_ Either diſtinguiſhed or _ by him. The orlevinces- 
which preſs, many of them unavoidably, upon his lot 
in life, ariſe from other, and very different cauſes, 
now that the Catholic peafant is in every reſpect placed 
upon the ſame footing as his Proteſtant fellow ſubject 0 
of the ſame claſs in life. 
Talk therefore to ſuch men, of this wiconflfradand 
influence of the crown; or of the legiſlative uſurpation 
of the Britiſh cabinet; or of the abomination of bo- 


rough Parliaments; oy they will not, they cannot un- 


derſtand you; you might as well read to them a diſ- 
ſertation upon conic ſections. But they have been 


already told by Paine, or by his diſciples, and their 


apoſtles, what they underſtood but too well; and this 

together with the example and expected ſupport 

of the French, have produced conſequences, that 

may well make the real friends of the conſtitution | 
tremble: _ 

Ne muſt be ebe ionofant indeed 'of what has - 
been the ſtate of the diſturbed parts of Ireland he 
muſt be totally unacquainted with the temper, and 
views of a moſt formidably numerous band of men 
who, from all the circumſtances ſtated in the pre- 


ceding pages, have been deluded, inflamed, and ex- 


aſperated into a hatred of a conſtitution they do not 


underſtand, and the abuſes of which, they conſe- 


- quently cannot comprehend; who could deceive him- 
_ ſelf with the idea, that the reform of thoſe abuſes, 
ever once entered into their contemplation—abuſes, 
which as has been juſt obſerved, did not reach them, 


however they might have affected other ranks of the 


community, and conſequently the reformation of 
which, though it might have ſatisfied the latter would 
| not benefit the former, or anſwer any one of the fal- 
lacious expectations, which had been ſo infidiouſly 
ed into their minds. No, their object, to 
| | EC . obtain 
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obtain which, they were bound to each other by the 
- molt ſolemn oaths, was to deſtroy ;---not to reform--- 
infatuated by the teachers of the new lights derived 
from France; inflamed by French principles; filled 
with hatred towards the conſtituted authorities of their 
country; (a hatred which in this kingdom, before 
French principles were known, had. another very deep 
and very remote ſource,) and fired by that ſpirit of 
| fierce and daring innovation, which has ſhaken Eu- 
rope to its centre, they ſought to eſtabliſh a new con- 
ſtitution, not to amend the old one. They ſought to 
eſtabliſh it through terror and diſmay, by civil con- 
fuſion, civil vengeance, and civil bloodſhed. Of this, 
the midnight outrages, and atrocious murders, com- 
mitted by them, in mere preparation for the intended 
revolutionary attack, furniſh at once a e 
ſample, and an awful warning. | 

But what ſays the author of the addreſs---narrow- 
ing his views to the confined ſyſtem of home politics ; 
excluding from his contemplation, what fills all other 
thinking men with anxiety and alarm; ſhutting his 
eyes to the wonderful and rapid political revolution in 
the minds of men, reſpecting all the forms of go- 
vernment hitherto known; a mental revolution, which 
has already ſubverted one half of the ancient eſta- 
bliſhed authorities of Europe, and now threatens the 
remainder; wilfully blind to the deſtructive march, 
and faſcinating powers of that ſpirit of democracy, 
which has in conſequence penetrated into this country, 
---he ſees nothing---diſtinguiſhes nothing---but the 
errors and the faults of his own government The 
| Hiſtorian,” ſays he, © of thoſe melancholy and alarm- 
« ing times, cenſuring, perhaps, both the miniſter 


t and the oppoſition ; and cenſuring us more for our 


tc relaxation than violence, will, if a candid man, 
«. cloſe me ſad account by obſerving---that on the 
cc whole, : 


1» 4 
ee a the cauſe of the Iriſh diftradion in 1797, 


« was the conduf? of the ſervants o government; en- 
& deayouring to eſtabliſh by unlimited bribery, ab- 
« ſolute. power; that the ſyſtem of coercion was a 
« neceſſary conſequence, and part of the ſyſtem of 

« corruption; and that the two ſyſtems in their ſuc- 


- cc ceſs, would have eſtabliſhed a ruthleſs and horrid 


« tyranny, tremendous and intolerable, impoſed. on 
« the ſenate by influence, and on the people by arms.” 
Exiſts there a man, whois in the ſlighteſt degree ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of Ireland, from the expul- 
ſion of James II. to the preſent hour, or who poſ- 
ſeſſing the faculty of carrying his views out of the 
limits of his own country, has beſtowed one thought 
upon the eventful hiſtory of Europe, for the laſt ſeven 
years, who muſt not laugh at the aſſertion, that the 
- Preſent melancholy and alarming times do noi proceed 

that daring ſpirit of innovation, pervading the 
lower claſſes of people, which the example of the 
French revolution, and the inſidious pains taken by 
the votaries of France, have excited among them to 
ſo formidable an extent? That his is the true cauſe 
of the Irish diſtraction, which now exiſts, and not the 
conduct of government, or even its deſervedly re- 
probated abuſes, is evident from the following plain 
and ohvious reaſons. Let us recur to the charges 
brought by the author of the addreſs againſt the exiſting 
government, and the conſtitution as it now ſtands ;--= 
_ theſe are the unconſtitutional influence of the crown; 
the legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh cabinet ; bo- 
rough Parliaments ; and the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics ; and theſe, according to that author, are 
the origin of the evil, the ſource of the diſcontent, 
and the parent of the diſturbance.---Now, from the 
commencement of the reign of William III. to the 


year 1782, a period of oak x cen it is fair to 
2 2 5 aſk, 


he, of whom the queſtion is aſked, is a candid man, 
he will anſwer ; that with reſpect to all the grievances 
now enumerated, they exiſted during that period in a ten- 


can be compared to the power then enjoyed by the 
met, let the inſtances be ſhewn, if any there be, that 


to the country, with the atrocious overt acts, of the 


With reſpect to borough Parliaments, did they not 
equally exift during that period ? with the highly ag- 


; Roman Catholics :---would ingratitude itſelf, aided by 


country, under which they ſuffered during the whole 
the Catholic; when the latter groaned under all the 
evils of the Popery code, and the former was ſubject 


ranny of a foreign parliament, and to the domeſtic 


of the political ſlavery of the conſtitution, from the 
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aſk, what was the ſituation of this country, with Lig 
ſpec to all the grievances here complained of? and if 


fold greater degree than they exiſt at preſent. As to the 
unconſtitutional influence of the crown, where 1s the 
Inſtance of that influence, which in point of magnitude, 


Privy-council,' (holding their ſtation during the plea- 
ſure of the crown), of ſtrangling a bill in its birth ? 
As to the legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh cabi- 
can bear the ſlighteſt compariſon, in point of injury 
former legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh parliament. 
gravating circumſtance, that during the far greater 
part of it, ſuch parliaments fat for the life of the 


ing. Laſtly, with reſpect to the treatment of the 


the blindeſt folly, dare to compare their ſituation with 
that, equally crue] to them, and diſgraceful to this 


of the period alluded to? And yet during that long 
period of real grievances, both to the Proteſtant and 
in common with the Catholic, to the commercial ty- 
tyranny of a Privy-council, wholly dependent on the 
crown; and uſurping a legiſlative power, that could 
ſtifle at will all exertion in either houſe of parliament; 


when even the judicial authority of the land, partook 


habeas 


L 
habeas corpus at, and judges bill being denied to TY 
land; yet during that whole period did there at any 
one time appear, any thing ſimilar to that diſtracted, - 
perturbed and daring ſpirit, which now renders the 
times ſo truly melancholy and alarming ?—Did there 
exiſt any thing which bore the lighteſt reſemblance to 
what now pervades and agitates a large portion of che 
inhabitants of this country—to that hoſtility rowards 
the conſtitution—to« that hatred towards the higher 
orders of the community—to that warfare againſt pro- 
per —to that thirſt for innovation that enthuſiaſtic 
deſire of change, in the fond, but idle hope of ob- 
raining ſome unaſcertained good, though the parties 
know not themſelves how, when, or what; yet which 
is purſued by them, with as much ardour and zeal, as 

if the advantages ſought were clearly defined, and the 
means of obtaining them, plain and obvious; or laſtly, 
to that decided predilection for the enemy wich whom 
we are actually at war? Did the people of this coun- 
try then doubt, whether the i improvement in the con- 
ſtitution, which they deemed it neceſſary to obtain, 
could be accompliſhed by the ways of the conſtitu- 
tion? Did they then look to a new form of govern-. 
ment, that would ſecure to them their rights with the 
leaſt expence, and the greateſt benefit No, moſt 
aſſuredly; whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with 
the hiſtory of that period, if he anſwers with truth, 
muſt anſwer decidedly in the negative. That the | 
real grievances, under which Ireland had laboured 
drivious to the year 1782, had long excited a very, 
general ſpirit of diſcontent, is moſt certain; that 
the, example and ſucceſs of America, whoſe cauſe 
in many reſpects was the cauſe of Ireland, had called 
that ſpirit into action, is equally certain; but the 
ſpirit which then exiſted, bore no more reſemblance 


to that which now prevails, than the ſober admonitions. 
of 


E 
of a friend, reſemble the angry threatenings of an 
enemy, The diſcontent which exiſted in 1782, un- 
like the Iriſb diſtraction in 1597, generated only the 
_ true, the genuine, the ſalutary ſpirit of Reform; a 
ſpirit guided by political wiſdom, and tempered and 
regulated by the ſenſe of political juſtice. Never in 
the annals of their country, did the Triſh nation ſtand 
ſo high as at that moment, Where hen, were the 
nightly inſurrections, the midnight plunderets, the 
baſe aſſaſſinations, the ſecret and dark conſpirators, 
leagued with the enemy; for at that time too, we 
were at war with France? — No, —all was harmony 
and union, public tranquillity kept pace with public 
ſpirit, and a really aggrieved and inſulted nation, only 
claimed of their own legiſlature the reſtoration of 
known, defined, conſtitutional rights, with the firmneſs 
of men, but with the attachment and duty of ſub- 
jects. Even while their grievances remained unre- 
_ dreſſed, the fame juſt and conſtitutional ſpirit which 
taught them to vindicate the liberties of their country, 
Equally impelled them to defend it againſt a foreign 
enemy. If then for the ſpace of near a century, previous 
to the year 1782, the moſt real grievances exciting the 
beſt founded diſſatisfaction, and the greateſt outrages of 
the conſtitution, exceeding beyond a poſſibility of com- 
1 7 any abuſes of which government may have ſince 
been guilty; if theſe galling and goading circumſtances 
never produced any thing ſimilar, (to uſe the words of the 
author of the addrefs) to the Iri/h diſtration of the pre- 
ſent day—what could have produced it fubſequently 
to the year 1782 ?—Was it the redreſs of all the 
grievances then complained of? Was it the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Iriſh legiſlature ? 
Was it the repeal of Poining's law, and of the perpe- 
tual mutiny bill? Was it the acquiſition of the habeas 
corpus act, of the Judges bill, and of a free trade? 
Was it, at a later period, the Catholic bill ; granting 
9 V⸗l) OT much 
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11 5 more than had been alle by the Catholic pet» 
tion? Was it the penſion bill, limiting the amount 
of penſions; the place bill, laying the foundation, at 
leaſt, of a limitation of the influence of the crown ; 
or the treaſury bill, rendering the Iriſh ſervants of 
government, reſponſible to their country for the di- 
Poſal of its revenues? and laſt of all, was it the equal 
conſtruction of the navigation act, ſo long demanded, . 
and like all the other great conſtitutional and com- 
mercial advantages which have been juſt enumerated, 
Jo conftantly and fo tenaciouſly withheld ? Are theſe 


the cauſes of the preſent Iriſb diſtraction ?]! 
Who does not remember the addreſs of the Houſe | 


of Commons in 1782—it is to be preſumed, the 
author of the addreſs to the citizens of Dublin in 
1797, has not forgot it)—an addreſs, breathing ſatiſ- 
faction and gratitude in every line, and concluding, 
by pledging the country to ſtand or fall by the for- 
tunes of Great Britain? Who does not remember 
the rapid and unexampted progreſs, in every ſpecies. 
of national proſperity, which this country made from. 
the year 1782 till 1790, when the dark and portentous 
political cloud, raiſed in the European hemiſphere. 


by the French Revolution, firſt began to overſhadow | 


the land. A ſhort-lived agitation it is true, took place in 
.1783, when an aſſembly of delegates met in.Dublin, 
for che purpoſe of forcing a Parliamentary 80 

upon the Houſe of Commons, at that time ſittin 

the object of which aſſembly of delegates, was, the 
abolition of borough Parliaments; now repreſented by 
the author of the addreſs, as the maſter evil of the 
ſtate; as the parent vice, which has engendered every 
abuſe of government. They were oppoſed, and the 
author of the addreſs may recolle& by whom they 
were oppoſed, and juſtly, upon the ground that par- 
liament ought not to yield to the intimidation of armed 
men, even of men who had deſerved ſo well of their 
$ | Ay 


So 


birth to other cauſes, with which goyernment had no 
concern, but to lament their exiſtence ? Is it politic 
to do ſo? for in what conſiſts the preſſing danger of 
the preſent melancholy and alarming times? Is it not 
in that fierce hoſtility towards all eſtabliſhed govern- 
ments, which marks the ſpirit of theſe times? Is it wiſe 
att Juch a period, to foment and juſtify that hoſtility ? 
If it be neither candid nor politic at ſuch a period, to 
bring groundleſs charges againſt the exiſting govern- 
ment, with reſpe& to the Paſt ; is It wiſe, in a real 
friend to the conſtitution, to preoccupy the future by 
filling it with Hydras, the creation of his own heated 
fancy, in order to inſure the continuation of that hoſtile 
mind towards eſtabliſhed authorities? Having charged 
the government with « endeavouring to eſtabliſh by 
« unlimited bribery, abſolute power ;” the author of 
the addreſs proceeds to ſtate, (c that the ſyſtem of co- 
« ercion was a neceſſary conſequence, and part of the 
, ſyſtem of corruption, and the two ſyſtems 1 in their 
« ſucceſs, would have eſtabliſhed a ruthleſs and horrid 
« tyranny, tremendous and intolerable, impoſed on the 
e ſenate by. influence, and on the people by arms. | 
A ruthleſs, horrid, tremendous and intolerable ty- 
ranny ! Is the future proſpe& held out, to conciliate 
the already. hoſtile ſpirit, which conſtitutes the chief 
danger of the preſent alarming period! Is this wiſ- 
dom? Is it conciliation, ſo ſtrongly recommended by 
the author? But what is the ſenſe of this paſſage, 
containing ſo angry a denunciation ? That tyranny 
may be impoſed upon the people by arms, is eaſily 
underſtood, becauſe it is by arms, or by the terror of 
arms alone, that tyranny ever can be impoſed at all; 
how is it to be impoſed upon a ſenate, ſolely and en- 
tirely by influence, is not therefore quite ſo evident: 
a ſenate may be corrupt—granted ; a ſenate may be- 
tray their truſt—granted; a ſenate expoſed to unli- 
"0 mited 
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eountry as the Volunteers of Ireland, who were on 
this occaſion headed by perſons of high character, 
either for integrity or ability. There was allo a few 
local diſturbances, ſuch as from the very peculiar ; 


tuation of the Iriſh peaſantry, have taken place time 


out of mind, in Ireland, and of which the only ob- 
je& was the abolition or reduction of tythes ; ; with 
theſe two exceptions, from the year 1782 to the year 

l there appeared nothing like the ſpirit 
of outrage rep f hoſtility, which marks the preſent 
time, but there was never in this Fqunkry, a period of. 


more general public tranquillity. . 
Here then are plain poſitive facts upon record, 


which directly prove, that the preſent melancholy and 


alarming times, had not their origin either in the groſs 
violations of our conſtitution, prior to the year 1782, 
or in the abuſes of government ſubſequent to that 


year; which directly 8 that they commenced 


with the date of tht French revolution, grew with 
the growth of that revolution, and gradually attained 
their preſent formidable aſpect, as French principles 
and doctrines ' became prevalent among the people. 


Who will afſert, that if the French revolution and its 
unfortunate conſequence, the war with France had 
never taken place, we ſhould, notwithſtanding, have 


equally beheld the preſent melancholy and alarming 
times or ſhould any one arrogantly make he acre 
tion, who would believe him? 18 8 

Is it then fair, is it candid to ſtate 700 on is 
« whole, the cauſe of the Iriſh diſtraction in 1797, 
« was the conduct of the ſervants of government, that 
is, in other words, of government itſelf? Is it fair 
or candid to charge the government of our country, 
and it only, with being the author of evils, which 


clearly, 8 rat denen owe their 


nk | birth 
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EF] 
eoercion, to which he alludes; the author has A 
ed himſelf as much in ſuppoſing the latter a neceſſary 
conſequence, and part of the former, as he did, when 
he left the French reyolution and all its pernicious con- 
| ſequences, totally out of the queſtion, in his view of 
the cauſes of the Lriſh diftratiion in 1797- 

The author has juſtly remarked, that it is the buſi- 
ned of the miniſter to obſerve the changes i in the na- 
tional ſpirit, as much as the changes of foreign com- 
bination but ſurely it is bis buſineſs, alſo, to obſerve 
the changes in the national ſpirit, who aſſumes the 
office of adviſing the miniſter. To thoſe changes, as 

well as to every other conſequence of the democratic 
ſpirit, of the times, the author of the addreſs appears 
orally, nay, wilfully blind; if he had no perſonal 
knowledge of the ſtate of the country, in the diſ- 
turbed parts of Ireland, or of the temper, ſpirit, and 
views of the diſaffected portion of the people, 
reſiding in thoſe parts; he ought to have obtained 
information from others, and not, in fetal dark- 
neſs and ignorance, upon ſo important a ſubject; fo 
important to the peace of the country; ſo impor- 
tant to the properties and lives of many of its inha- 
bitants, to have indulged at random, in the moſt un- 
warrantable and inflammatory invective, regardleſs of 
the miſchief it might create, or on whom that miſchief 
might fall: had he gone into the diſturbed diſtricts, 
had he ſeen with his own eyes, heard with his own 
ears, marked with his own obſervation, he would 
have learned the ſad neceſſity, that with a loud and 
irrefiſtable voice, called for the ſyſtem of coercion 
which has been adopted. That ſyſtem did not ori- 
ginate with government, nor was it rendered unavoid- 
able from the aſcribed abuſes of government; it was 
not therefore a neceſſary part, or conſequence of the 
alledged ſyſtem of corruption, in this country any 

| more 
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el bribery, may make a corrupt uſe of their power; 
Call, all . yet, how is it a ſenate can be thus 
influenced? Is it not becauſe the government holds 


out perſonal and individual advantages to the members 


of that ſenate, which they preter to the general ad- 
vantage of the commonwealth ? Influence therefore, 
never can do more, than induce men to ſeek private 
advantage, at the expence of public good; conſe- 


quently influence alone never could induce them to 
permit a ruthleſs rnd horrid tyranny, tremendous, and 


zntolerable, to be impoſed upon themſelves, becauſe 
what they ſeek is their own advantage; and it is not 
eaſy to conceive the nature of a ruthleſs, horrid, tre- 


mendous and intolerable advantage !] No, the poli- 
tical corruption of a ſenate in the compleat poſſeſſion 


of their powers, has a moral. limit, beyond which, it 
is as abſurd to ſuppoſe that any influence could induce 


them to paſs, as it would be, that any bribe could 


tempt an individual to cut his own throat. This is 
one of thoſe cales, where the obvious and inevitable 
conſequences of the act, muſt as obviouſly and neceſſa- 
rily leave the party without any inducement whatever. 
to commit it; where there is no inducement, there 
can be no influence, as on the other hand, influence 


can do nothing more than induce ; it cannot compel, 


if it could, it would be no longer influence. To talk 
therefore, of a ruthleſs and horrid tyranny, tremen- 
dous and intolerable, that is impoſed on a ſenate by in- 


by Puence, is a blunder 1 in meaning, as well as a ſoleciſm 


in language. 

The author is equally miſtaken in his aſſertion that 
the ſyſtem of coercion, was a neceſſary conſequence, 
and part of the ſyſtem of corrupt influence. What- 
ever the ſyſtem of influence upon the ſenate may have 
been, the poſitive indubitable fact is, that it had not 
"rhe ſmalleſt connection whatever with the ſyſtem of 


; | coercion, 
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[ 28 ] 
More than the latter ſyſtem, can with truth be conſi⸗ 
dered as the parent of the giant form, Democracy ; 
which the author admits now walks over the face of 
Europe, trampling under its feet ſo many ancient go- 
yernments, and making the remainder tremble at its 
approach. No, jt was the change in the national ſpirit, 
which the author fays i it was the buſineſs of the miniſ- 
ter to obſerve, but to which, he himſelf did not deign 
to pay the ſmalleſt attention; it was this that produced 
and rendered wholly unavoidable the ſyſtem of coer- 
cion, the author {o blindly reprobates. | 
Had he' practiſed the precept he inculcates, had he 
watched the change, which ſoon after the revolution 
in France, began | to take place in the national ſpirit, 
and has ſince, in the diſturbed diſtricts, ripened into 
the moſt daring and outrageous overt acts of inſur- 
rection and rebellion, he would have perceived that 
the ferment occaſioned in the minds of men, by the 
new levelling and democratic principles, fo inſidiouſly, | 
propagated among them, had awakened and ſet to 
work, the old, but long dormant leaven, which pro- 
duced the horrors of 1641; he would have perceived, 
that thoſe levelling principles, and the wicked induſtry. 
of the miſſionaries by whom they were inculcated, 
had alſo awakened and rouſed the ſpirit and practices 
of the rapparees who appeared towards the cloſe of- 
the laſt century. The reſemblance which the inſur- 
gents of the preſent day, hear to the rapparees of 
1690, is, in many points ſo ſtriking, that the picture 
given of the latter, will ſerve for both; * To crown 
ce all theſe miſeries; (ſays the hiſtorian) the rappa- 
« rees, who conſiſted of the loweſt claſs among the 
« Triſh, now every where committed horrid depre- 
cc dations. Little accuſtomed to obſerve the diſtinc- 
tions between friends and foes, they generally fell 
« Indiſcriminately upon both, wherever plunder ' was. 
. «K-to 
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9 
ce to be gotten. They uſed lo meet on dark nights, in 
e unfrequented places, by appointment, to plan their 
* miſehiefs;, appearing unarmed: thty yet could immedi- 
«© ately furniſh themſelves with weapon,,. at a time when 
« leaſt expected, carrying the locks of their muſquets in 
c their pockets, and hiding the pieces themſelves in the 
« neighbouring ditches, they could aſſume them at plea- 
« ſure, and thus by the ſuddenneſs and uncommon me- 
 «& thod of attack, would not only plunder the unarmed © 
4 people, but would even ſometimes venture to oppoſe 
whole bodies of regular forces.” They burned, pil- 
ce laged and deſtroyed whatever came in their way; 
« mercy they neither gave nor expected, and their 
e route was ſcarcely any otherwiſe to be traced, than 
« by the fires they lighted up in the country, and the | 
« cries of the wretched inhabitants.” | 
Such were the rapparees of the laſt century, and 
ſuch are, and have been for the laſt two or three years, 
the inſurgents of the preſent times. Thoſe who have 
a perſonal knowledge of the diſturbed diſtricts, muſt 
perceive the ſtriking reſemblance which, the latter 
bear to the former; but it is a dreadful conſideration, 
that, formidable as the modern inſurgents are in their 
reſemblance to the rapparees, they are infinitely more 
formidable in thoſe reſpects where they differ from 
them. The rapparees, were little more than banditti, 
and their only object was plunder ; they were indeed, 
perhaps, animated by that hatred, which a conquered 
people will long retain againſt thoſe who had ſubdued 
and deprived them of their lands, and which the un- 
happy difference of religion, between the ruling 
powers and the vanquiſhed, ſerved to keep alive, but 
they were without plan, diſcipline, or organization, 


and wholly uncontaminated by the en of the 
new lights. 


Here 


1 6:9 


lere then is one of thoſe important changes iti the 
national ſpirit, which the author of the addreis re- 
marks it is the buſineſs of the miniſter to obſerve, as 
much as the changes of foreign combination, bur 
* himſelf has thought proper totally to over- 
To the ſpirit of plunder, to the hatred of the 
ruling part of the community, which the modern rap- 
-parees may have inherited from their predeceſſors, 
there are now ſuperadded all that political intoxica- 
tion, and all that political 2 which French 
principles and French example, have ſo generally ex- 
eited; giddy with that intoxication, fired with that 
enthuſiaſm, of which no religious ſectaries, in the 
darkelt night of bigotry, ever furniſhed ſtronger in- 
ſtances, the modern inſurgents maintained their oath 
of ſecrecy, with a degree of perverſe and obſtinate 
faith, which on many occaſions, the proſpect of death 
_ itſelf could not ſhake. Plunder, with them, was not the 
object, but the means of obtaining their object; oyer 
which they threw that veil of ſecrecy, by them held 
ſo facred, and to inſure which, they had adopted and 
reduced to practice, the beſt digeſted plan, the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline, and the moſt compleat organization, 
under the auſpices of a foreign enemy, who promiſed . 
them the moſt efficacious ſupport; who, as far as the 
elements permitted, kept their word; and with an 
armament, ſufficient to work the utter deſtruction of 
the country, actually viſited our coaſts. See what a 
change of national ſpirit was here wrought in ſo ſhort 
a time, when it is conſidered, that fo lately as during 
the American war, in the year 1780- and 1781, al- 
though the real grievances of Ireland, were at that 
time, all unredreſſed, yet the nation were then pre- 
pared with the moſt patriotic ardour, and as it were 
with one voice, and one hand, to repel an invading 
2 : enemy. 
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enemy. Why was it ſo ?—Becauſe the French revo- 


lution had not then taken place, and French princi- 


ples were then unknown, which have ſince unhinged 
the minds, and infatuated the im of: man- 
kind. 5 
But ſee the melancholy conſequences at 8 of 
this change in the national ſpirit, ſo pregnant with 
miſchief, yet ſo wholly unnoticed by the author of the 
addreſs. Had he, during the ſpace of the laſt two 
or three years, but particularly ſince the attempied in- 
vaſion of the French; had he condeſcended to viſit 
the diſturbed diſtricts, he would have beheld, not only 
almoſt every gentleman's, but every farmer's 1 in 
thoſe parts, wearing the diſmal a yr of a, | 
ſon. The windows of the lower ſtories of the "Anal 
bricked up.—The windows of the latter, their houſes 
being but of one ſtory, defended by bars and grates 
of iron. —All communications between neighbours, 
reſiding in thoſe gloomy manſions cut off, after the 
duſk of the evening. — The inhabitants paſſing ſleep- 
leſs nights, keeping watch by turns; in perpetual ap- 
prehenſion of a volley of muſquetry being fired in at 
the windows of their bedchambers, or of their hall + 
doors being forced open by ſledges, or of their houfes 

being ſet on fire, and themſelves murdered. Such 
was the ſituation of thoſe who continued to reſide in 
he country ; but how many were forced from their 
homes? Compelled to take refuge in towns. Nor 
eould any gentleman who remained in his country 
houſe, conſider himſelf ſecure for a ſingle night, 


7 -unleſs he had a military guard. Had the author vi- 


fited thoſe diſtricts, he would have ſeen this; but 


What is it, he would not have heard? Not a hun- 


dredth part of the robberies, not a tenth part of the 
murders, and other enormities perpetrated there du- 


ring the laſt two years were ever publicly known. 
But 


- 4 I 
But had he viſited the ſcenes where thoſe enormities 
were perpetrated, he would have learned that it was the 
common practice of the inſurgents to ſteal in the 
| dead of the night, with the utmoſt filence, to the 
houſe they intended to attack, and without the ſmalleft 
| © warning given to the anxious inhabitants, in the firſt 
inſtance to fire in at the windows; then regardleſs 
of the deaths which the diſcharge of their muſquetry 
might have inflicted, to call for arms, or for money, . 
or for both. He would have learned, that where | 
reſiſtance was made by the inhabitants, in defence of 
their lives and property; either the - houſe itſelf was 
ſet on fire, or where that could not be eaſily effected, 
the offices and haggard were burned; and the owner | 
was afterwars liable to be ſhot at, on the public roads, , | 
for having dared to oppoſe the high and mighty will 
of the inſurgents. Indeed the author might have 
known this without viſiting thoſe diſtricts, ſince the 
practice of ſetting fire to houſes had become fo fre- 
quent, as to render it neceſſary for the legiſlature to ) 
paſs a law, by which the Proprietor was in ſuch cafes 
enabled to recover damages of the count. 
The author would farther have learned, that where 
the houſes were not ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the 
attacks of the inſurgents; not unfrequent have been 
the inſtances where the doors have been forced open 
with ſledges, and the owners ſhot in their beds; or 
where having concealed themſelves, the houſes have 
\ been ſet on fire in order to force the miſerable pro- 
prietors from their hiding places, who in endeavour- 
ing to eſcape from the flames, were ſhot at, in making 
the attempt;—Nay, it is not without example, that 
men and women have been laid upon a fire lit for the 
purpoſe, and held there, to make them confeſs where 
their arms, or their money were hid, and ſome have 
died in conſequence of this atrocious cruelty lt is 
a | true 
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true theſe acts of barbarity were few, compared to 
the incalculable number of nightly robberies com- 
mitted on the inhabitants in their own houſes; but 
had they been Mill fewer than they were, and God 
Knows they were. ſufficiently numerous, to excite 
Horror and diſmiy throughout the adjacent country, 

to what a dreadful ſituation did they Hot feduce, the 
unhappy perſons who were liable ts become” the ob- 
jects of ſuch batbarities ; living, or rather ſuffering 
under the perpetual and terrible apprehenfion, that 
each night they lay down to reſt; it might be their 
turn, to undergo the ſame fate. * eee... . 


As to the innume table robberies committed by the 
inſurgents, they were not confined to any particular 
deſcription of men, but all who had arms' or money 
were equally attacked. The Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, and Roman Catholic farmer, were as much 

Expoſed to them as the Proteſtant gentleman and Pro- 
1 4 23 br >: +5 5 } 4 n 
teſtant farmer; religion did not fotm the e 
ers 


of money, was not the Object to Pbich chey ar pre 
ſent looked, bur on the means of obtaining in fu- 


principles, and with equal art and malignancy, endea- 
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ance, but of 
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tured and fed, by treaſonable communications with 
France, and emboldened by the promiſed, aſſiſtance 
of the armies of France ; a ſpirit hich has chiefly 
ſeized, thoſe who are. too ignorant to underſtand the 
con ſtitution, they are ſtimulated to deſtroy, ang. too 
far removed from the effects of its abuſes, re 
ſuppoſed, to fee] them in their own, perſons; a ie 
which. has even penetrated among. thoſe, who, can 
have no perſonal intereft in political;reformation, but 
ay have a moſt material perſonal intereſt in the pre- 
er vation of the preſent conſtituted authorities; which, 
though it can ſcarce be mentioned without grief and 
ſhame, has even pervaded the bulwark of theſe coun- 


tries, and their former pride - the Britiſh navy - and 


the contagion, of which has reached. a part of the 
army itſelf *, at the very time that both ſervices, from 
an * of pay and of other advantages, it might 
have been were more than ever, calculated to 
ive ſatis faction to to thoſe employed in them; and, 
ah. what: Indeed 3 5 an object o lels public 1 we 
equal . conſequence to individuals ; 
ſpirit that ied Found * way within the very Walls of 
our houſes, and has, in too many inſtances, tempted 


ou 


and ſeduced the fidelity of our 21% 4 00 Wes ab 5 


all confidence in our home, or truſt ſe 
duty it ſhould. be ts aſſiſt in 3 us. Surely 
thoſe who have contemplated the effects of this ſpirit 
in other countries, and have beſtowed one 72M ht 

n its effects in our own, may indeed agree with 
92 author of the addreſs, that it is a political ſpirit; a 
but it is the ruthleſs ſpirit of democracy, the inſati- 
able {pirit of political deſtruction to every goyernment 


„ 4 — „% late thot or Pert ut pul muti⸗ 
ny, vonfeſſed at the place of execution, that he had been 
prompted to commit * crime for bee he re = | 
un _ of Paine's n n 
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not 


not purely democratic; they will 


gious zeal, now lends to political zeal, all the heat and 
all the violence, with which fanaticiſm ever armed 
the proſelyte of a new, or the ſectary of an ancient 
faith. 2 . #Þ 7 113 nnn n CE EE 

TJ o annex to ſuch a ſpirit as this, the gentle dens 


; 


mination of g ſpirit of | potitical'reform,. or to aflerty as 


the author of the addreſs has aſſerted that a ſpirit 
which has pervaded Europe and America, which both 
in Great Britain and in this country, has reached claſſes 
of men, where laſt and leaſt, it could: have been en- 


pected,· toas chiefly! nouriſhed and propagated by the 


&« abuſes of the. IRISH government,” ſurely this is 
more than blindneſs it is almoſt inſanity. 
t is the very error of the mon: 
cShe comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 
4 And makes men mall. 


Py „ 
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the laws did, in my judgment, afford the crown 
« ſufficient power to adminiſter the country; but he 
ſays ſo, betauſe on the ſubject of the diſturbances 
which prevailed here, his judgment was wholly unin- 
formed: for two or three years ſucceſſively, the expe- 
riment was tried and failed; and ended, in the inti- 
_ midation of jurymen, by threats, and more than 
threats, by houghiag their cartle, deſtroying their 
crops, and burning their haggards; it ended in the 
aſſaſſination of witneſſes,” and the murder of magiſ- 
trates 3 often accompanied by eircumſtances of the 
utmoſt barbarity ; jurymen reſident in the ebuntry 
were afraid even upon the vleateſt evidence, to find 
a culprit guilty; the witneſs who appeared againſt him 
was certain of being put 5 death, unleſs he ſought 

ä Fo on the 


Fes. | perecive this. fpixit 
accompanied by à dark, intolerant, and fierce enthin 
ſiaſm, which, quitting, its ancient alliance with reli- 
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But to return to the melancholy view of the diſ. | 
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the very agreeable protection of a priſtin, or fled the 
country ; and the magiſtrates, who merely from being 
magiſtrates, were obnoxious to the inſurgents, and 
the other gentlemen of the diſtrict had frequently con- 


| 7 formed apainſt them; to which fome of hem = 


Il a facrifice, and from which many had the nar- 
roweſt eſcape. Such was the ferocious nature of the 
ſpirit that had gone abroad, hat it ſeemed to diſſolve 


all the obligations of duty, and all the ties of grati- 


tude; in theſe conſpitacies ſome domeſtic was gene- 
rally a party, and not umrequently one in whom his 
maſter placed the utmoſt confidence, who had been, 
perhaps, bred under him from a child, and whom he 


had truſted with arms, to guard his houſe, and pro- 
tect the lives of his family. There have been inſtances 


where theſe deluded and corrupted ſervants, have on 
the night of a preconcerted attack, ſecretly drawn the 
charges out of their maſters fire arms; in other caſes, 


they have taken out the flints, and have put wooden 


imitations of them in their room, in order to leave 


their maſters defenceleſs in the moment of danger. 


Yet, this we are told is “ the ſpirit of political Re- 
« form]! This is the ſpirit for which the exiſting: 


las were ſufficiently ſtrong, and which could be 0b 


down by the ordinary courſe of juſtice } - - +; 
What can be more idly. abjurd, than to Ade 
that when half; at leaſt, of the inhabitants ofa country, 
and that the moſt youthful and vigorous part of them, 
a large portion of theſe armed, and all inſpired with 
a zeal for the cauſe in which they have embarked, 
with an enthuſiaſm that made them fearleſs of death, 
and took from the gallows all its terrors and all its 
ſhame, who had declared open war againſt the laws of 
their country, and againſt the propertied part of. the 
community, to whom' conſpiracies, conflagrations, aſ- 
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=: what, in - he name of common ſenſe, | can he. ſo abba 
as to imagine, that ſuch men, actuated by ſuch prin- 
ciples, were to be kept in order by the ordinary trial 
by jury; where jurymen dared not convict, and where 
-witneſſes dared not give evidence? When they declared 
war againſt the laws of their country, did they not 
voluntarily renounce. the benefit of thoſe laws ?. when 
they intimidated jurymen, houghed their cattle, and 
| ſet fire to their haggards, when they murdered wit- 
neſſes, did they not themſelves renounce the trial by 
jury, by rendering it utterly impracticable? When 
they murdered the civil magiſtrates of the country, 
did they not themſelves eſtabliſh the neceſſity of em- 
ploying military force alone? that is, of employing 
perſons, who not being reſidents, nor having pro- 
perty in the country, were in no reſpect vulnerable to 
the attacks of theſe men; againſt whom, the reſident 
magiſtrate could not always be upon his guard, even 
for the ſecurity of his life; and whoſe houſe and pro- 
perty were neceſſarily expoſed to deſtruction. Yet, 
theſe are the men, in ſpeaking of whom, the author 
of the addreſs ſays, “ fad experiment ! to blood the 
* magiſtracy with the poor man's liberty, and employ 
&« the rich, like a pack of government blood-hounds, to 
& hunt down the poor I” This is the crime with which 
he charges governinent—Gracjous God !—into what 
deplorable errors, may not that man be led, whoſe 
Judgment is blinded by his paſſions! Upon this extra- 
ordinary ſentence, as it fell from his pen, humanity 
and juſtice might, in ſorrow for the author, have 
dropped a tear. The melancholy, the lamentable 
fituation of the inhabitants of the diſturbed diſtricts, 
not of the gentlemen merely, not of the rich only, 
but alſo of the comparatively poor, induſtrious, and 
imoffending farmers, has been already deſcribed, 
Yithout the ſmalleſt EXaggeration; all who poſſeſſed 
property 


17 
property in whatever degree, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, were equally expoſed to, and had equal rea- 
ſon to apprehend, the depredations, the nightly at- 
tacks, and the murderous arms of the inſurgents.--- 
And theſe perſons thus ſinned againſt; thus robbed ; 
their properties thus deſtroyed; the lives of many of 
them thus taken away; are under the ridiculous, in- 
applicable and general denomination, of 4he rich, 
compared to a pack of blood-hounds, employed by 
the government to hunt down the poor !---They are 
thus compared, becauſe, finding it was wholly out of 


the power of the civil magiſtrates, to enforce the laws, 


which could ply be done at the peril of their lives, 
| and the lives of ſome were ſacrificed in making the 
attempt; finding it totally and utterly impoſſible that 
the ordinary. courſe of juſtice could meet the' terrible 
miſchiefs which for near three years had affailed and 
ſurrounded them, they at length applied to govern- 
ment for that protection from the military power, 
which the civil power and exiting laws could no 
longer afford them,---To hunt down the poor !--- + 
What poor ?--- Thepoor inſurgents,---thepoor midnight 
aſſailants of the houſes of the peaceable inhabitants,--- 
the poor men who ſet fire to thoſe houſes, or to the 
haggards belonging to them ;---the poor men who uſed 
to diſcharge volleys of muſquetry through the win- 
dows of a houſe, where, ſurrounded perhaps by his 
wife and children, the unoffending owner was fitting 
quietly by his fire fide,---The poor men who forced 
into the houſes of magiſtrates and murdered them ;- 
the poor men who way-laid witneſſes on the high 
roads, and murdered them, or who dragged them in 
the dead of the night out of their beds, tied them to 
a tree and ſhot them.---Theſe poor men, have moſt 
wonderfully excited the author's pity---it ſhould ſeem 
as if he commilerated their crimes, and reſerved his 
. 5 SY indignation 
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n for their puniſhment ; he forgets the nur- 
dered magiſtrates, and their widows and orphans—the | 
murdered-witneſles, and their widows and orphans— 
the many other murdered individuals, who left widows 
and orphans to deplore their loſs—no commiſeration 
appears to be due to them; it is all exhauſted upon 
the authors of their calamities, when, at length over- 
taken by juſtice, they ſuffer in their turn, what they 
had before inflicted on others. 

The ſyſtem. of coercion,” therefore, which the 
author deſcribes as a part of the ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion, was ſo far from originating with government, 
that it proceeded altogether from the loud and re- 
iterated calls, of the peaceable and well. affected, but 
_ terrified inhabitants of the diſturbed diſtricts. If any 
blame in this reſpect can attach upon government, 
it was owing to their very great reluctance to adopt, 
| (however neceſſary the meaſure), that ſyſtem of co- 
ercion, until the miſchief could no longer be borne, 
inſtead of meeting it at the beginning. 

The ſending on board a tender ſome of the author's 
poor men already deſcribed —*< the grey coated man, 
and the green man,“ poor innocents | whom he, with 
ſo much propriety, compares to the biſhops ſent to the 
tower by James II. and to Mr. Hampden, and the 
four other innocent perſons arraigned by Charles I. 
the ſending of theſe men, at an earlier. period, on 
board à tender, was not only a meaſure ſtrictly juſti- 
fiable by the preſſing urgeney of the times, (whatever 
they may think of it, who, living in quiet parts of the 
kingdom, in perfect ſecurity themſelves, bear the evils to 
which others are expoſed, with the moſt legal and conſti- 
tutional ſpirit} but was a meaſure for which he who had 
the ſpirit and fagacity to adopt it, deſerved, and received 
the thanks of every well affected inhabitant of the diſ- | 


tricts that were by 10 means freed from the alarms 1 5 
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the jnudcent menhad excited, and would have continued 
to excite, in their reſpective neighbourhoods. The 
only error was, that this meaſure was not then fol- 
| lowed up, by adoptirig at that time the ſyſtem, which 
government has ſince been compelled to purſue, which 
would have cruſhed the miſchief in the bud, inſtead 
of ſuffering it to expand itſelf lo widely as it after- 
wards did. 

It may now be ſeen with www! much juſtice, _.- 
vernment has been charged with the ſyſtem of coer- 1 
cion, as a crime, and with how much juſtice, “ 10e 

e rich,” that is to ſay, all the well- affected and well- 
diſpoſed inhabitants poſſeſſed of any property in the 
diſturbed diſtricts, have deſerved to be ſtigmatized, 
by being compared to a pack of government blood- 
RD, employed to hunt down the poor. 

The proclamation! iſſued by government on the 
15 of May laſt, is itſelf a- flat contradiction to this 
moſt unfounded charge; it holds out pardon and pro- 
tection to all the poor, who, though guilty of having 

taken, or adminiſtered unlawful oaths, had not actually 
committed murder, or robbery, or had not burned 

| houſes, or houghed cattle. | The ſyſtem of coercion, 
therefore, inſtead of hunting down the poor, was cal- 
culated for their protection: as much as for that, of 
all perſons who had any property; it not only pro- 
tected the innocent poor, but even thoſe wo had 
been in a certain degree criminal, reſcuing them from 
that tyranny which had rendered them ſo, by com- 
pelling them to take unlawful oaths, and thus appa- 
rently to join in the conſpiracy; for the reign of Ro- 
berſpierre in France, was not more the reign of terror, 
than that of the leaders and inſtigators of the inſur- 
rents; and to do juſtice, it muſt be owned; that of 
the thouſands upon thouſands, who had been ſeduced 
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of them would gladly have returned to it, if the powe 
of government to protect them, had been ſufficient ha 
put down the power which had intimidated them; and 
for this purpoſe, nothing ſhort of 'the ſteps which were 
een. by government would have been effectual. 
To follow the author threugh the remainder of this 
addreſs with any degree of cloſeneſs, would lead to a a 
length, which the limits preſcribed to this publication 
forbid; a few more points, however, ſhall be diſ- 
cuſſed, as conciſely as poſſible. | 
„ This influence of the Britiſh Cabinet, Wbich he 
ſtyles its legiſlative uſurpation, is conſidered by him as 
one of the principal cauſes of the preſent diſturbances. 
Without doubt there is ſomething defective in the admi- 
niſtration of the executive power in this country, and 
this is obviouſly and naturally to be accounted for. At 
the ſettlement of the conſtitution in 1782, a great 
change took place, by the eſtabliſhment of the total 
independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, when, to uſe the 
author's words, Ireland ceaſed to be a province, and 
became a nation; but no change whatever at that time 
took place, with reſpe& to the adminiſtration of the 
executive power, that continued preciſely the ſame as 
when Ireland was a province, and its Parliament no 
more than a provincial aſſembly ; it therefore does not 
now correſpond with the change then made in the le- 
giſlature. It would be, perhaps, better if the Lord 
Lieutenant, and his miniſter the Triſh ſecretary of 
ſtate, em here, governed more, and the Britiſh 
cabinet interfered leſs, in the interior concerns of the 
country. This, however, is a ſubject that deſerves, 
and may call for future diſcuſſion, at ſome other pe- 
riod. But when the author, true to his object, that 
of criminating the exiſting government; when he 
ſtates, c we thought no Iriſhman—we were ſure no 
s honeſt Iriſhman would ever be in heart with govern- 
GET e ment 
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ment, ſo long as the Parliament of this country 

« ſhall be influenced by the cabinet of England, and 

% were convinced that the People would not be the 

« more reconciled to a foreign yoke, becauſe re- impoſed 
« by their own countrymen z” and again, we could 
not ſeriouſly believe, that the People of Ireland 
« were ready to reſiſt the legiſlative uſurpation of the 

* Britiſh parliament, in whoſe ſtation the greatneſs of 

% the tyrant would have qualified the condition of the 
„ ſlave; and that the ſame People were now ready to 
« proſtrate themſelves to the legiſlative uſurpation of 
« another body a Britiſh cabinet. a humiliated and 
te a tame tyrant.” When he ſtates this, a perſon at 
all acquainted with the Parliamentary tranſactions of 
this country, as well prior as ſubſequent to the year 
1782, when her legiſlative independency was aſſerted 
and acknowledged cannot well comprehend what 
the author means. From what has been now quoted, 
would not one imagine that the influence of the ca- 
binet of England, upon the Parliament of this coun- 
try, was of very recent date; that it was not known, 
till after the year 1782; that it had then ſucceeded to 
the power before uſurped, but at that time abdicated, 
by the Britiſh parliament; and that it had re- impaſæd 
the foreign yoke, to which Ireland had ſo long ſub - 
mitted, and from which ſhe had (© lately eſcaped? 
Now the fact is, that prior to the year 1782, the 
influence of the Britiſh cabinet upon the Iriſh. parlia- 
ment was, pretty nearly, what it has been fince, It. 
prevailed in Lord Townſhend's adminiſtration; in 
Lord Harcourt's; in Lord Buckinghamſhite's; in Lord 
Carliſle's : —and no man will diſpute with the author, 
that ſince the year 1782, there has not been a ſingle 
period, in which the influence of the cabinet of Eng- 
land did not prevail, more or leſs, with the parliament _ 
pf Ireland Whether no honeſt Iriſhman can ever be 
„ | 8 5 
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in heart with government, ſo long as this influence 
ſubſiſts, is a point that need not be diſcuſſed here: 
but thus much is certain: that at different periods 
ſiuce the year 1782, ſome very honeſt lriſhmen, not- 
withſtanding the exiſtence of this influence, have been 
with their whole hearts and ſouls, the warm and zea- 
lous friends and ſupporters of the exiſting admini- 
%% ( 
Nou, in the name of common ſenſe, what is this 
influence of the cabinet of England? ls it any thing 
more than the influence of the [ri/þ crown, acting 
through the medium of the Engliſh cabinet? That 
it would be better, for very obvious reaſons, if. the 
neceſſary influence of the Iriſh crown, did not act, 
quite ſo much, through the medium of an entirely 
Engliſh cabinet and ſomething more through the 
medium of the Iriſh government reſident here—is 
admitted; and if in the year 1782, when all the great 
conſtitutional claims of Ireland were ſuppoſed to have 
been fully ftated—and, to judge from the addreſſes 
which then paſſed both houſes of parliament, finally 
ſettled; if this point was then overlooked, and no 
precautions taken on the ſubject; —is the negle& of 
the Iriſn parliament, at that period, to be made the 
crime of the adminiſtration of the preſent day? But 
where, however, are the inſtances, by which it will ap- 
pear „ that the Britiſh cabinet' have re-impoſed the 
« foreign yoke,” (formerly forced upon the People of 
Ireland by the Britiſh parliament,) and have ſo re- im- 
poſed it, „by means of their qwn countrymen,” the 
Iriſh parliament? It is not to be believed, ſays the 
author, that the People of Ireland were ready to re- 


ſiſt the uſurpation of the Britiſh parliament, and were 


now ready to proſtrate themſelves to the legiſlative 
uſurpation of a Britiſh cabinet: certainly not; we may 
agree with the author, that it is not to be believed; 
and for that very reaſon he was bound to PO 

ome 
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ſome inſtances, wherein any of thoſe abominable and 
tyrannical reſtraints and reſtrictions formerly binding 


Ireland in the chains of the Britiſh Parliament, have 
been re- impoſed, upon the people of this country, by 
the legiſlative uſurpation of the Britiſh cabinet. But 


the author does no ſuch thing. After bringing theſe 
grave and criminal charges againſt government in 


general terms; he very cavalierly gets over the dif- 


ficulty of proof — by ſimply ſtating jan We need not 
te repeat the particulars:— And government is thus 


charged with a crime, of which he does not deign to 
bring a ſingle proof, the crime of ſuhverting the Par- 


liamentary conſtitution, by the influence of. the Britiſh 
cabinet; -in order to attribute to government, and to 


government alone, the diſcontents and diſturbances of 
the preſent times. ©. + wn 4-2 FI Eo 3 . = 


The author proceeds to ſtate; . It appeared to us, 


71 


« that the diſcontent and diſturbance fo created; 


that is, by the unconſtitutional influence of the Britiſh 


cabinet, © was greatly encreaſed by another cauſe ; 
tc the treatment of his majeſty's catholic ſubjects.” 


Coupling here the unconſtitutional influence of the 
Britiſh cabinet, with the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics, as being alike cauſes of the preſent diſ- 


content, -was certainly an unfortunate overſight in the 
author. : | e e ein i et 
What is the fat?—In 1793 the Roman Catholics 
preſented a Petition. to the Iriſh legiſlature, for a 
redreſs of grievances.—It is well known with how 


little reſpect that petition was treated, and how very 


ſmall the minority was, that ſupported it. From the 
conduct and temper of the Houſe of Commons on 
that occaſion, there was every reaſon to conclude that 
if left to themſelves, they would never have acceded 
to the prayer of that petition. What did the Roman 
Catholics? they appealed from the Iriſh e 
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td the Britiſh cabinet :=And what was the conſe- 
quence ?— The Britiſh cabinet did certainly interfere 
in favour of the Roman - Catholics ;—but they inter- 
fered, not to re-impoſe reſttaints and reſtrictions; not 
to re- impoſe a foreign yoke; but to remove a fomeſ- 
tic one. Through the interference, and influence of 
the Britiſn cabinet, the ſame Houſe of Commons, 
which in 1793 had rejected the Roman Catholic 
petition; with heat, anger and contempt, granted to 
the Roman Catholics in 1794, much more than ap- 
peared to be required by the petition they had thus 
rejected. Now that the treatment the Roman Catho- . 
lics experienced. from the Houſe of Commons in 
1793, not only in rejecting, but in the mode of re- 
jecting their petition, ſhould have excited great diſ- 
Content among them, is eaſily underſtöod; - but that 
the diſcontent and diſturbance created by the uncon- 
ſtitutional influence of the Britiſh cabinet, was greatly 
increaſed by the treatment of the Roman Catholics, 
who had appealed to that cabinet, and the influence 
of which, had obtained for them, from the Houſe of 
Commons, even more than they had "aſked ;=that 
the diſcontent produced by the®efaſal of the Ifih 
Commons, ſhould have been intreaſæd by the compli- 
auce of the © Engliſh cabinet, obtained through the 
ſolicitations of the Roman Catholics themſelves ;—" 
tis is an itſconfiſtency; not eaſily Teconciled to com- 
F yiinsh vs at a9 ak; aut 320 
Next as'to borough parliaments, another principal 
cauſe, according” to the author; of the preſent diſ- 
-reifBagioes, 170 id en 1 155 
On this ſubje& who muſt not ſmile, at the follow 
ing rhapſody of invective in which the author has 
indulged himſelf? Speaking of boroughs, the author 
ſays: . Examination into the ſubject had ſhewn' that 
ce the greater part of the Iriſh botoughs were *erea- 
| | % tions 
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reign of James I. Ireland 
a Parliamentary conftitution= fifths of the 
kingdom, the very idea of a. Parliament was utterly 
unknown.—The. deſcendants of the Engliſh colony 
that firſt ſettled, during the reign of Henry II. in à 
part of Leinſter, | indeed. had a colonial aſſembly 
2 by the name of the Parliament of the Pale, 
which was ſo much contemned by the members them- 
ſelves, that it was conſidered by ſame of them as a. 
high privilege upon which they much inſiſted, that 
they ſhould ut be ſummoned to attend this colonial 
aſſembly. In the province of Ulſter there was ſcarce- 
ly the trace of a Barka until the eleventh year of 
James I. nor in Connaught until the 2 th Eliz. ſeven- 
teen years only before the acceflion of James; prior 
to that period, no county members had been returned 
for that Province, and then only once in the ſpace of 
42 years till the eleventh of James, There were 
about half a dozen ſcattered colonies of the Engliſh 


in the ſea-port, towns of Munſter, who occaſionally 


returned members, . before the twenty-ſeventh of Eli- 
zabeth ;—but ſuch was the ſtate of the country, that 
theſe could ſeldom find their way to the Pale parlia- 
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cc tions by the Houſe of Stuart for the avowed Purpoſe, 


« of modelling a ibe eee, conſti- 
« {ution of Irela | 
„That theſe i. e. boroug h) were underſtated, 5 
4 when called abuſes in w- conſtitution - that they 


* were groſs and monſtrous viclations, recent and wicked 
66 


innovations, and. the fatal uſurpations on the conſti- 

e lution by kings, whoſe family loſt the throne. for 
« crimes laſs deadly to freedom ;—and who, in their 
Star-Chamber—in their court of High Commiſſion 
« —in their ſhip, mMqney——or in their diſpenfing power 
« did not commit an act, ſo diabolical in intention, 
” * /o mortal in principle, or /o radically ſubwuerſtve of the | 
ce fundamental rights, of the realm, a5—the fabrication 


Ld 


* of boroughs.” —. 


The mode of as adopted. by the author, 
in the. above. quoted paſſages, aſcertains, with the 
utmoſt preciſion, the degree of weight, which all his 
other charges againſt government deſerve to obtain; 


and were a ſober, thinking, and well informed man, 


to read thoſe paſſages alone, and no other part of the 


E he might decidedly pronounce upon the 


whole of it, and form the trueſt eſtimate of the 
impartiality and juſtneſs of thinking, to be expected 
from the author, upon any other ſubject, contained 
in his addreſs. 

When a writer betrays ſo much heat of temper, 


that his judgment is evidently blinded to hiſtorical 


truths, which are matters of record; and his under- 


ſtanding, warped by that heat, is led, in the bittereſt 


terms that invective can ſupply, to diſtort even the 


facts recorded in the annals of ancient times; — what 


opinion can. be entertained of his judgment, what 


deference: paid to his cenſures, upon the living tranſ- 


actions of his own times —reſpecting which, all men, 
but t particularly tons | in the ſcenes ny deſcribe, are 
ſo 
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dom, fat, in conſequence of the creation of thoſe cor- 


porations, in the eleventh year of James I. & 
No in the name of common ſenſe, how can the 


author charge James with having created boroughs 
for the avowed purpoſe of modelling and ſubverting 
the Parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland? that is, of 
modelling and ſubverting, what neither had, nor 


ever had had, any exiſtence, until the creation of 
thoſe very boroughs! _ 5 | 
To fay, therefore, that by this act of James, he 
was able to ſubvert, what never had exiſtence, is a 
ſpecies of logic, not very eaſily underſtood by a com- 
mon underſtanding. The fact is, that James I. in- 
ſtead of being the ſubverter of the Parliamentary con- 


flitution of Ireland -was the founder of that conſti- 


tution. The author will not contend, that the colo- 
nial aſſembly of the Pale, confined to a few counties 
of only one province in the kingdom, was the Par- 
liamentary conſtitution of Ireland an aſſembly de- 
pending upon England for its exiſtence, and the go- 


vernment of the colony maintained at the expence of 
England. In what low repute that aſſembly was held, 


is evident, from the members themſelves being tena- 


cious of the privilege, oſ not being ſummoned to 


attend it. What indeed was the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons itſelf, at that period? when Elizabeth was 


| in the habit of reproving in the harſheſt terms, any of 


the members who preſumed to meddle with State af- 
fairs, and when not only ſhe, but after her James, 
frequently committed ſuch members to the Tower, 


as happened to utter any thing in Parliament, that was 
diſpleaſing to the royal ear. If ſuch was the humble 


and degraded ftate, even of the Engliſh Houſe of 


Commons, at that period ; what muſt have been that 


of fo wretched a ſhadow, fo paltry an imitation of it, 


as the colonial aſſembly of the Pale, confined to a 
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ment.—tbe diſtance of ſuch Borough towns from Dublin 


and Drogheda, where Parliaments were moſt com- 


' monly held, and the dangerous and perilous paſſage by 


* 


the way, by the occaſion of the King's rebels, are cir- 


- R 5 5.4 4. 2200 , jp I 9 N iy uy 2 1 
cumſtances frequently mentioned in the ſtatutes of 
Henry VIII. — ſuch was the ancient parliamentary con- 


C 2 n 4 Na „ 6-9 on ; . 963 
ſtitution, which James 1, is charged with ſubverting. 
In the above mentioned three. Provinces, not only 
the inhabitants, the native Iriſh, but a large portion 
of the deſcendants of the firſt Engliſh ſettlers were 

. 1 98 +53 * , tt . 
till the reign of James, governed by the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms. of. Ireland in conſequence of 
this, and of their rivetted attachment to the Roman 

1 . F: 110 54 * 1 i f ; 3. * : 1 
Catholic religion, during the whole reign of Eli- 
zabeth, this country was one continued ſcene of 
inſurrection and rebellion; theſe were at length 
ee 28 iu LO oe ELEC Ferns, 62 — 7, 5 tp ; 
quelled by - lord Mountjoy, eafly in tlie reign of 


James I. and then it was that, James, having ſerit over 


ſeveral colonies of Fog and Scotch, and ſettled 


them in various parts of the kingdom, firſt ſubſtituted 
the Engliſh law, for the old Iriſh cuſtoms, which he 


then aboliſhed. The coloniſts ſerit over in this man- 


ner, were all Proteſtants; whereas the greater portion 


of the deſcendants of the Engliſh coloniſts, ſettled in 


a part of Leinſter, had adhered to the Roman Ca- 
tholic perſuaſion ; when James, therefore, converted 


the colonial aſſembly of the Pale, hitherto confined 
to theſe ancient coloniſts, who profeſſed abedience - 


to the Engliſh laws and crown into a Parliament 


for the whole kingdom of Ireland, in order to in- 
clude his new Proteſtant coloniſts, and to give 
the Proteſtant intereſt a predominant influence in 


chat Parliament, he creed forey corporations 
with the privilege of ſending repreſentatives to it; 


and the firſt. Parliament of Ireland that ever met, or 


that was ever Known, as the Parliament of the king- 
nn” | | dom, 
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part of Leinſter, and having the remainder of the 
kingdom in avowed hoſtility to the Engliſh colony, 
to which it belonged? No, it is a fact, as clearly and 
as decidedly aſcertained, as any hiſtorical fact can be, 
that when James I. undertook the ſettlement of Ire- 
land, he did not find the 1ri/> nation poſſeſſed of any 
Parliamentary conſtitution whatever; conſequently the 
boroughs he created for the purpoſe of introducing 
that conſtitution among them, were coeval with it 
James, therefore, finding Ireland, as a kingdom, to- 
tally deſtitute of a Parliamentary conſtitution, it is fair 
to aſk the author, in what manner that ſovereign could 
have introduced it? Has the author totally forgot the 
Origin, riſe, and progreſs of the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons? Did it not owe its commencement to the 
corporations created, and charters granted, by the 
crown, conveying the privilege of ſending repreſen- 
tatives to Parliament? The knights of the ſhire, 


who, for the firſt time, made their appearance in the 


Parliament called by the Earl of Leiceſter, in the 
reign of Henry III. were the repreſentatives of the 
petty barons, and the minor feudal proprietors of 
lands; but certainly the introduction of the repreſen- 
tatives of the People into Parliament, had no other 
origin than that now ſtated. Was 1t not, then, natu- 
ral for James, to make the Parliamentary conſtitution 
of England his model for that of Ireland; and con- 
ſequently to create corporations and grant charters, in 
order to convey the privilege of chuſing repreſenta- 
tives? We certainly are not to try the practice of the 
year 1613, by the principles of the year 1797, and 
at that period was it poſſible for James, by any other 
mode, to give to Ireland a Parliamentary conſtitution ? 
To ſay, then, that thoſe boroughs, erected by James 
in 1613, which were ceval with the Parliamentary 


conſtitution of Ireland, . were groſs and monſtrous . 
| « Violations; 


0 
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0 violation recent and wicked innovations,” —or. r 0 
call them“ fatal uſurpations on the conſtitution, 
which they were the means of introducing, and the 
only means by which it could have been introduced 
at all; —this is certainly another ſpecimen of that 
| ſpecies of logic, which is not very eaſily underſtood 
by a common. underſtanding. | 

But when, in the bitterneſs of his weatk; ho Et: 
proceeds to ſay, that the kings of the houſe of Stuart, 
“ in their Star-Chamber tyranny—in their Court 
of High Commiſſion—in their ſhip-money—or in 


c their diſpenſing power, did not commit an act ſo 


diabolical in intention, ſo mortal in principle, or ſo 
<« radically ſubverſive of the fundamental rights of the 
„e realm, as” —what ?—ſomething very dreadful, no 
doubt by no means; it is nothing more than ſimply 


the creation of boroughs, with the chartered privi- 


lege of ſending repreſentatives to Parliament a 
_ creation to. which the Engliſh Houſe of Commons 
| owed its origin, and to which all hiſtorians, and all 
writers on the conſtitution, have unanimouſly attri- 
buted the firſt dawn of civil liberty that appeared in 
theſe realms—this is, indeed, a pcie of logie, * 7 
paſſeth all underſtanding. - 

But,“ ſays the author, © the birth by the bent 
« inundation was the deſtruction of liberty and proper- 


« y; that James I. the king who made that inun- 


« dation, by that means deſtroyed the titles of his 
4 Iriſh ſubjects to their lands, without the leaſt cere- 
“ mony; the robbery of his liberty was immediately | 

* followed by the robbery of his property,” The 
author muſt have been very unfortunate in the books 


he has conſulted—he muſt have been impoſed. upon 


by fabulous legends, which the Hiſtory of thoſe times 
directly contradicts.— Z he BIRTH of the borough inun- 


59  dation-the deſtruction of liberty and property! The 


E242 © fact 


| „ ä 
fact is, that the deſtruction of property, to which =—_ 
author alludes, was produced by the rebellion Which 
ſubſiſted in Ireland, during hs reign of Elizabeth, 
and in the beginning of the teign of James; when 
nearly the whole of the province of Ulſtet-was, for 
treaſon, forfeited to the crown; ànd the forfeited 
lands were divided, and tenanted by e men 
over from England and Scotland. 

Nou, that the title of James's Iriſh ſubjecks to theit 
lands was not „ deſtroyed by means of the borough 
0 inundation, or that the robbery of their liberty,” 
aſcribed by the author to this inundation, was not 
followed by the robbery of their property,” ap- 
pears pretty plainly from this tolerably conclufive 
reaſon :— This forfeiture 00k place,” and the title of 
fuch of James's Iriſh ſubjects to their lands, as had 
| ſhared in the rebellion, was ©: 10 Se the ere · 
ation of thoſe boroughs ! 5 
Ihe author, however, provecds in the fame ſtrain: 
« How could it happen (ſays the hiſtorian) that the 
« king could do all this with ſo ſmall an army—ſeize 
« the properties of the ſubject, and tranſport the in- 
« habitants? I (ſays the author) will preſume to con- 
« jecture:“ then winding up his indignation to the 
higheſt pitch, and in a paroxiſm of outrageous elo- 
quence---< The king,” ſays he, had another in- 


e ſtrument, more ſubtle and more pliable than the 


„ ſword, and againſt the liberty of the ſubject more 
“ cold and deadly—a court inftrument, that murders 
% freedom without the mark of blood—palls itſelf in 
« the covering of the conſtitution; and in her own 
% colours, and in her name, plants the dagger |!——a - 
& borough Parliament.“ The Lord help this poor 
borough Parliament, if it was really guilty of all thoſe 
deadly fing—but then it certainly muſt have been, 
when. it was aſleep ; (as indeed the whole paſſage is 

not 
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nat altogether unlike the deſcription of a dream) for 
be it known, this ſame terrible borough Parliament | 
. was born on the 16th May, 1613, and was diſſolved, 
otherwiſe put to ſleep, on the 24th October, 161 5— 
having been permitted to live, or keep awake, only 
one year and frve months, and to fit only a part of that 
very ſhort ſpace of time; it was then ſuffered; by 
Jsmes, and by his ſon Charles I. to continue in the 
moſt profound ſleep, for eighieen years. Well it 
certainly was, for the good People of Ireland at that 
period, that James I. never himſelf found out, what 
the author has ſinee diſcovered, that this ſame borough 
Parliament was the fineſt inſtrument in the hands of 
a king, that even James, -with his high; notions of 
regal authority, could poſſibly have deſired lan in- 
ſtrument that ſupplied the place of an army, without 
the expence of one; that was more ſubtle, and more 
pliable than the ſword; more cold and deadly againſt 
the liberty of the ſubject; that could murder freedom 
without fear of detection, as it left no mark of blood; 
and, indeed, it is impoſſible to ſay what it could xt 
do, although its various powers are not very diſtinctly 
ſeen, in the remainder of the author's deſcription of 
But the extraordinary circumſtance is, that James 
I. who loved power as much as any monarch that ever 
wore a crown, ſhould have' entirely overlooked. all 
this; and have ſuffered a borough Parliament, capabl 
of being converted into ſo notable an inſtrument o 
that abſolute power, for which he had the moſt de- 
cided predilection; that he ſhould have ſuffered it to 
exiſt only for ſo very /hort a time, and then never 
again to have had recourſe to it, during the remain- 
der of his rejgn! _ 5 
Upon the whole, therefore, this inundation of bo- 
roughs, was the moſt extraordinary political pheno- 
e | e men 


E 


menon, that was ever yet ſeen, heard, or thought of. 
Before it was born®, it had contrived to deftroy the 
liberty and property of Nie bee Iriſh ſubjects.- It 
was no ſooner born, than it ſubverted a conſtitution, 

that was not, at the time, in exiſtence; and when it 
went to ſleep, it continued to murder freedom, without 
drawing blood---and to plant the dagger in the name 
of that conſtitution, - it had already en. in ſo 
Very” extraordinary a manner!!! | 

Such is the ſpecimen that has been ſelecked off the | 
author s juſtneſs, and accuracy of reaſoning, upon hiſ- 
| forical facts, becauſe it will ſerve to put his readers 
upon their guard againſt his mode of reaſoning upon 
the living facts of the preſent time. In both caſes he 
betrays an equal blindneſs, to the real. cauſes of poli- 
tical evils; and a moſt perſevering determination to 
attribute them to whatever happens to have fallen 
1 7 his own immediate diſpleaſure. 

Thus, for inſtance, aſk a plain man, who knows 
ay thing of the hiſtory of Ireland---how it happened 
that, at the beginning of the laſt century, almoſt the 
whole of the province of Ulſter was forfeited to the 


crown; he will tell you it was owing to the rebellion 


which took place in the reign of Elizabeth, and con- 
tinued to the beginning of that of James — but the 
author of the addreſs tells you, that it was owing to 
---a borough Parliament !---Aſk the ſame man, what 
produced the almoſt total revolution of property in 
Ireland, about the middle of the laſt century; and 
he will tell you, that it was owing to the rebellion of 
1641, which deſolated the country for near ſeventeen 
years; and to the civil wars which, during that period, 

| raged i in England. But the author of the addreſs 89825 

it was 1 885 to---a pony Parliament 


* The author of the addreſs ſays—the birth of chat inundation. 
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In the ſame manner; aſk a cool difpaſſionate man, 
what is the chief ſource of that diſcontented and per- 1 
turbed ſpirit, which, for the laſt three or four years, 123 

has pervaded a large portion of the lower orders of 


the inhabitants of this country, or of that diſſatisfae- 1 3 
tion, which appears to prevail, more or leſs, amonngꝓ 
other deſcriptions of men; and he will anſwer--- . 
Lou muſt not confound the diſſatisfaction of which 
1 you ſpeak, as prevailing among other deſeriptions 3 
of men, with that ſpirit of inſurrection, which peer 
e vades ſo large a portion of the lower claſſes of the 
e people.” The principal, if not the only ſource of 
the latter ſpirit, beyond controverſy ariſes from the 
inſidigus and abominable induſtry, with which French 
' © principles have been propagated among them, to poi- 
ion their minds, infatuate their imaginations, fill them 
with hopes of ſome unknown good they were to de- 
rive from the overthrow of the government, and with 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of having thoſe hopes 
' | realized, by means of the aſſiſtance of the armies of 
that nation, whoſe principles they have adopted, and 
whoſe arms have ſubdued Europe. Theſe conſtitute 
infinitely the - moſt numerous and moſt formidable 
body of the diſcontented; and the ſpirit by which 
they are actuated, may be ſaid, with the ſtricteſt 
truth, to have grown out of the French Revolution, 
and out of all its pernicious effects, upon the minds 
of the People of this country, in common with the 
People of every country, where French principles 
have gained admittance, The diſſatisfaction that 
| prevails among the ſmaller, though better, and more 
s enlightened deſcription of men, may, indeed, in part 
be attributed, to the abuſes, (and what human inſti- 
tution is free from them?) that have, in courſe f 
time, crept into the conſtitution ; for theſe were com- 
plained of, by that deſcription of perſons, long . 
= . | TT the 
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the wonderfal change i in France had ever been thought 
_ of :-«-ſtiſl, however, even among thoſe perſons,” the 
French revolution contributed to. xo; the ill hu- 
mours before produced by the abuſes of government, 

to a degree of acrimony, that was but ill ſuited to 
that cool and diſpaſſionate temper, without which no 
really ſalutary reform can be well effected. Nor was 
it poſſible for them entirely to eſcape the contagion of 
that, (for our mixt conſtitution) certainly too demo- 
cratic a ſpirit, taught by the factious profeſſors of the 
new lights, which, at ſuch a juncture, might diſqualify, 
otherwiſe, moderate men, from becoming reformers 
of the ſtate---and render it dangerous, while humours 
ſo highly acrimonious, and a ſpirit fo highly demo- 
cratic, prevailed, even to make a beginning of the 
ſalutary work of reformation, which, under other cir- 
cumſtances, might certainly have been undertaken, 
not only with ſafety, but with very eſſential advantage; 
und the more particularly dangerous, as the other 
much more numerous and more formidable body of 
the diſcontented, did not look for the reform, but for 

the deſtruction of the conſtitution. 

Such, it is apprehended, would be the after of a 
reſlecting, diſpaſſionate man, to the Query that has 
been put. but let the Queriſt conſult the author of 
the addreſs; and he will find that, in the author's 
opinion, the French revolution, and its extenſive and 
tremendous conſequences, which ſtare eyery other man 
in the face, have little or nothing to do with the 
queſtion, No---according to him, the diſtraction of 
the preſent melancholy and alarming times; that ſpi- 
rit of inſurrection, by which the great body of the 
diſcontented, have been actuated to aim at the total 
overthrow of the government ; thoſe highly acrimo- 
nious humours, and that infinitely too democratic a 
* Arn prevail ny the TONE body of the 
ou diſſatisfied, 
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diſſatisfied ; are all, all owing to. -a borough Par- 
liament---the legiſlative uſurpation of the Engliſh 
cabinet. and the treatment of the Roman Catho- 
lies 11” 0, 
2 ene e . it Par the writer of thels 
pages, to cenſure indiſcriminately, and in the groſs, 
whatever is contained in the addreſs, that has been 
the ſubject of the preceding obſervations. 15 
This would be to treat the author, as he bimſelr 
his treated the government of the country: a mode 
of proceeding which it is the object of thoſe obſer- 
vations to expoſe, and to condemn ;---when ftripped 
of the exaggeration, with which they have been ſo 
loaded by the author, as to be ſcarcely. diſtinguiſha- 
ble; there may then be diſcovered ſome truths in his 
addreſs, which certainly deſerve attention. | 
As to what the author ſtyles, the unconſtitutional 
influence of the Engliſh cabinet as to the with- 
holding from the Roman Catholic, what yet remains 
to be granted to him; and as to the preſent ſtate of 
Repreſentation in the Houſe of Commons; he muſt 
be a very ignorant, or a very diſhoneſt man, who 
ſhould deny that theſe three cauſes, have produced 
any ſort of diſcontent among different claſſes of men 
in this country. The fact, which every man of in- 
formation and integrity muſt admit, is ;---that among 
very reſpectable claſſes of men, they have produced 
much diſcontent; which, as it is not unfounded, 
cannot with juſtice be condemned. But he alſo muſt 
be wilfully blind to the real ſtate of the kingdom, 
and to the various views of its various inhabitants, 
who ſhould ſo groſsly miſtate the nature of the diſ- 
content thus produced, as to attribute to the ſame 
cauſes, thoſe other, at once factious, and fictitious 
diſcontents, which prevail among a very different 
W ama of . and which, through tne equally 
wicked, 
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wicked. and indefatigable induſtry; of the enemies of 


their country, and of its conſtitution, have engender- 
ed thoſe treaſonable diſturbances, that have ſhaken 


the ſtate, and that extenſive conſpiracy, which has 

been detected, and, for the preſent, diſpelled. With 
regard, then, to the firſt point; not, as it is ſtyled by 
the author, the #ncon/t:1utional influence, or the legiſia- 


tive uſurpation, but the too preponderating influence 


of the Britiſh cabinet this ſubje& has been already 
touched upon: it may, however, be farther obſerved, 
that as long as the two kingdoms are connected (and 


God forbid they ſhould be otherwiſe), and as long as 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is a branch - of that 


3 ſome influence it muſt, and gught to have 
and the queſtion only goes to the degree. And, even 


as the caſe now ſtands, it is fair to remark, that it is 


'a circumſtance, more mortifying and humiliating to 
the higher ranks of ſociety, and to the ſpirit and feel. 
ings of proper national pride, in the official men, 
forming the. Iriſh branches of the adminiſtration of 
this country, than it has bitherto proved injurious. to 
the community at large. As to the mais of the Peo- 

ple, by them it is neither ſeen, nor felt, nor known, 
in any ſhape whatever; and muſt, therefore, be totally 
ſtruck out of the Mthor's catalogue, of the cauſes of 
the preſent diſturbances. | 


With reſpe& to the ſecond point, which the author 


of the addreſs ſtyles, © the treatment of his Majeſty's 
* Roman Catholic ſubjects,” and which he ftates to 


be a cauſe that had greatly increaſed the exiſting diſ- 


_ turbances ;---why ſhould he continue to inſult com- 
mon ſenſe, , by calling the little that remains to be 
done for them, the Emancipation of the Catholics ?. 


Surely this expreſſion has now no meaning; and there- 


fore it is abſurd to employ it ;---or it is worſe than 


abſurd , for it tends to miſlead the ignorant among 
| | them, 


— 


— 
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them, into a moſt - unjuſtifiable and unwarrantable 


belief; that they are till enſlaved. The great body 


of the lower order of the Roman Catholies - the 
ſmaller, though till numerous body, of the middle 


order of Roman Catholics are, in every particular, 


without a ſingle exception, preciſely on a footing of 


the moſt perfect equality, in all points whatever, both 


of civil and of political liberty, with the ſame claſſes of 


their Proteſtant fellow - ſubjects. From thoſe two 
elaſſes of Roman Catholics, who, were the numbers 
of the whole of the Roman Catholic community di- 
vided into five hundred equal parts, would certainly 
conſtitute four hundred and ninety-nine of thoſe Pe: 
---from them what has been withheld? Nothing |--- 


Under ſuch circumſtances, then, to talk of the Eman- 


cipation of the Catholic Great God—whither: are 


fairneſs,” candour, and reaſon fled ! ! 


From one five hundredth part: of the Catholic cc com- 


munity, (perhaps, indeed, not even that) ſome things 
have certainly been withheld ; from the Roman Ca- 
tholic nobleman, from the Romas Catholic gentleman 
Leligibility to hold certain great offices of ſtate, or a 

ſeat in the legiſlature—has been withheld. That the 
| higheſt claſs of the Roman Catholic community ſhould 


have a mark (certainly not of honourable diſtinction) 
put upon them, which has not been put upon the 
middle and lower orders of the ſame community, for 
the latter are eligible to every thing, which it is moral- 
Jy poſſible for men in their ſituation of life to attain ; 


is certainly calculated to wound a very natural pride, 


in the Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, and 


therefore to create, among that very ſmall portion of 


the Roman Catholic community, a well. warranted 
diſcontent. But, in the name of common ſenſe, what 


is it to the Roman Catholic ſhop-keeper, who gets as 


many Proteſtant cuſtomers as he can, among thoſe 
1 | who 


# 
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who hold ſuch ſtations; or to the Roman Catholio 
farmer, who, at all events, will vote for his Proteſtant 
landlord; what is it to /bhem, whether a Roman Ca- 
tholic peer, or a Roman Catholic gentleman, be, or 
be not eligible to fill certain high ſtations in the ſtate? 
Stations to which it was utterly impoſſible either the 
-keeper or the farmer could ever look to them- 
ſelves, or to the greater part of which, it is ten thou- 


fand to one, the Roman Catholic peer or gentleman 


vould ever attain, even were their . ineſigibfliry | 
to fill them, removed? 57 
However, with reſpect to the peer or gentleman of 
the Catholic community, the queſtion is not, whether 
there is, or is not, a probability of their eyer attaining 
ſuch ſtations, were their ineligibility to them removed; 
| but, that ineligibility is, itſelf, a ſpecies of ſtigma, that 
muſt be galling to the feelings of men of birth and 
property, who, otherwiſe, might be entitled to be- 
come, at leaſt, candidates for fach Rations. As to tha 
middle and lower claſſes, that is, the great body of the 
Roman Catholics, ſuch ineligibility to hold the offices, 
. | for inſtance, of Lord Lieutenant, of Lord High Chan- 
cellor, of Commander in Chief, &c. &c. it would be 
ludicrous in the extreme to imagine, that it could be 
felt by them, even as a ſtigma, or that it could gall 
their feelings, whoſe ſituation in life produced other in- 
eligibilities, juſt as powerful as any legal one, to pre- 
vent the poſſibility. of its ever entering their thoughts 
that they could attain to ſuch ſtations, | 
Wie muſt, therefore, renounce our underſtandings 
Aue muſt adopt the imbecility and credulity of the 
earlieſt childhood were we to give credit to the au- 
thor of the addreſs, when he ſtates this circumſtance, 
as being a cauſe which had greatly increaſed the exiſt- 
ing diſfurbances: Who excited? who committed 


_ diſturbances ? Certain] Y not the Roman Catholic 
| peer, | 


[6x ] 
peer, or the Roman Catholic, gentlatwans who. had 
ſtakes of landed property in the country, and who 

were the only parties aggrieved. by this circumſtance 3 
but the very loweſt claſs of the Roman Catholic eom- 
munity, who were neither aggrieved not affected by 
it at all who formed preciſely that deſeription and 
part of the Roman Catholic body, which had been 
placed in all reſpects, upon a footing with their Pro- 
teſtant fellow · ſubjects, of the ſame claſs in life; and 
who in the courſe of the diſturbances, to which the 
author alludes, carried on their warfare againſt their 
Roman Catholic brethern, whether gentlemen or far- 
mers, with the ſame hoſtility as again. 10 other 1 in- 
Habitants of the country ! 

It is indeed almoſt irkſome to 1 mente FA | 
evidently, ſo palpably erroneous, However, the 
treatment of his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects, 
muſt alſo, it is evident, be totally ſtruck out of the 
author's catalogue, of the cauſes of the exiſting dif 
turbances. 

To return, W to the FS An which may 
prevail, and not without foundation, among the higher 
claſſes of the Roman Catholic body, the nee | 
of that community, 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that IEP in 1794, 
the political principle, which could alone juſtify Roman 
Catholic political exclaſion, was totally given up, that 
any of thoſe political exclufions, ſhauld have been 
ſuffered to remain ; -it was preſerving the hardſhip, 
and at the ſame time acknowledging, the injuſtice of 
impoſing it. However, it is to be obſerved, that it 
could not then be expected, that all things were to 
give way to the wiſhes of the Roman Catholics ; bey 
were not the only ſubjects of the crown, though a 
very reſpectable and conſiderable portion of them: — 
ſome attention was certainly due to the ſenſe, the feel- 
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ings, or even the prejudices of the Proteſtants ; and 
without at all diſcuſſing the propriety of the Catholic 
meaſure of 1794, it is certain that the Proteſtant mind 
was not, at that period, ripe for all that was then 
granted, and conſequently it could not at ſuch a time, 
any means be reconciled, to ſtill farther con- 
ceſſions. „„ TE . 457 HERE, £0 I 4466] 
It is to be recollected too, that the Roman Catholic 
ariſtocracy took no lead in that buſineſs; they did not 
attend the meetings of the Roman Catholics, where 
their preſence might have moderated the language held 
at thoſe meetings; a language certainly too demo- 
cratical for the mixed nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and conſequently too democratical to be held by per- 
ſons, who were candidates for a participation, not 
merely of all the benefits, but of all the powers of 
that conſtitution; a language alſo ſomewhat, and per- 
haps unavoidably infected by French principles, which 
then began to gain ground in this country.—And, 
laſtly, what moſt of all muſt have given offence to 
the Britiſh government, it ſhould be remembered, 
with what headlong violence, the ſelf-created leaders 
of the Catholic body, fell in with all the ſchemes of 
the Parliamentary reformers of the day, immediately 


after the favours obtained, and ſolicited by the Roman 


Catholics themſelves, at the hands of the Engliſh ca- 
binet, That all theſe circumſtances ſhould have pro- 
duced in that cabinet, an alienation of mind, from the 


Catholic cauſe, is what was naturally to be expected. : | 


Enough has been ſaid to account for the Roman 
Catholic ariſtocracy, not having hitherto obtained, 
what remained to be granted to them. It is only ne- 
ceſſary now to add, that there is no man who has the 


capacity of obſerving and reflecting, who has watched 


the progreſs of opinion, who has ſeen the change that 


within the laſt three years, has in this country, hen 
| ' | place 


E 
place in the Proteſtant mind; and the effects upon 


the underſtandings of all men, produced by the pre- 5 


ſent moſt extraordinary and eventful times, that muſt 


not be in his conſcience convinced, that the period 


cannot be diſtant; nay, that it muſt be very near, 
when all heart-burnings and diſſenſions, upon this re- 


maining branch of a queſtion, that in all its various 


parts, has fo long agitated the country; ſhall be for 


ever laid aſleep; by the arrival of that happy day for 


Ireland, when all her ſons ſhall form but one people, 


and but one community, whom chriſtianity ſhall unite, | 


as its holy precepts teach, in fraternal affe&ion :— 
when religion ſhall be only a queſtion between man 
and his Creator: when in all the intercourſe of civil 
and political life; in all the friendly offices of ſociety ; 
in all the ſocial duties of citizens, the Proteſtant ſhall 
know of no difference between him and the Catholic; 
the Catholic know of none between him and the 


| Proteſtant ; ſave only, that it is at different altars, 


that they both worſhip the ſame God. 

The laſt, but infinitely moſt important queſtion, 
that remains to be conſidered, is the preſent ſtate of 
repreſentation in the Houſe of Commons. 

To deny the exiſtence of the many and the great 
abuſes, which in the lapſe of time, and mutation of 
things, have taken place in that ſyſtem of' repreſenta- 
tion, would be an inſult to the common ſenſe of every 
thinking man. That abuſes will inevitably ariſe in 
every human inſtitution, 1s a fact too decidedly 5 
by the invariable experience of times paſt and pre 
ſent, to admit of a ſingle doubt: And that tuch 
abuſes in our own conſtitution, have long fixed the 


public attention upon them, cannot be controverted. 
He who ſhould fay, that theſe abuſes have not excited 


among the enlightened and well informed part of the 


community, (for the maſs of the people are too ig- 


norant of their nature, and too far removed from their 
 efef.s, 
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effects, to feel much intereſt on the ſubject,) who 
ſhould ſay, that they have not excited a very great 
and very general diſcontent, would aſſert what he did 
not himſelf believe, and what he knew would impoſe 
VVVVVV%àdààùdwdJW/ 
That it ſhould be in the power of an individual, 
becauſe owner of a ſpot of ground, which once had, 
but no longer has inhabitants; to nominate two repre- 
ſentatives of the people, appears monſtrous, on the 


very firſt bluſh of it: That borough bargains ſhould 
be — avowed, and notorious, out of doors and 
yet that there ſhould be ſuch an affectation of conſti- 
tutional integrity within doors—that were a member 
barely to ſtate upon his legs, in the Houſe, any of 
thoſe. bargains. in which he was concerned, and of 
which he makes no manner of ſecret in private, it 
would be deemed a breach of privilege, his words 
would be taken down, and himſelf ordered into. cuſto- 
dy; there is, in all this, ſuch a ludicrous inconſiſtency 
between principle and practice, ſuch a ridiculous mix- 
ture of conſtitutional prudery and political profligacy 
Sit converts one part of the repreſentative ſyſtem in- 
to ſo contemptible a farce, ſo inſulting a mockery of 
what are admitted and. declared to be, the conſtitu- 
tional rights of the People, that we cannot be ſurpriſ- 
ed at the clamour it has created, and the reiterated _ 
applications to parliament, for the reform of ſo glar- 
ing an abuſe. It may, however, be maintained, with 
the ſtricteſt truth, that ſuch are the various and per- 
plexing difficulties, in which the queſtion of Reform 
is involved, that if none was ever more frequently 
diſcuſſed, none appears, at the ſame time, to have been 
leſs underſtood—or upon which, as to the mode of 
remedying the evil, a greater diverſity of opinions has 
prevailed? i” ak, 5 
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EY is, therefore, more 2 matter of regret, than of 
ſurpriſe, that nothing has hitherto been done 1 in this 
reſpect, to ſatisfy the public mind. And it is, perhaps, 
much to be lamented, that no plan had been deviſed, 
which could, with ſafety, have been adopted, previous 
to the revolution in France :---for before that event 
had unhinged the minds. of men, the ſpirit which had 
gone forth in theſe kingdoms, was ſimply, the /pirit 
of Reform: it then walked alone; it might have been 
amicably met---and its fair and conſtitutional demands 
beneficially acceded to; for to thoſe demands, the 
principles of the conſtitution, revered as they' then 
were, would have preſcribed juſt and accurate limits: 
gut now, the ſpirit of Reform is accompanied by 
a fierce aſſociate, its pretended. friend, and real ene- 
my the daring ſpirit of Innovation, which, ſcorning 
every. ancient principle, ſets no boundaries to its ca- 
reer of deſtruction. At the preſent period, therefore, 
Reform being thus coupled with Innovation - how 
much does it not increaſe the danger, and multiply 
the difficulties which have ever attended the long agi- 
tated queſtion, of correcting the abuſes i ee repre- 
| ſentative ſyſtem. _ 

It muſt be admitted, that e to the time, 
when arguments are wanting againſt the meaſure itſelf, 
is a ſtale and paltry trick—frequently reforted to, in 
order to ſkulk from a queſtion which its opponents 
dare not fairly meet; and no conſideration of the cir- 
cumſtances in which the country may find itſelf, whe- 
ther as to peace or war —as to a proſperous, or declin- 
| Ing ſtate—can, with a ſhadow of truth, or of com- 
mon ſenſe, be urged as an argument againſt a Par- 
liamentary Reform :---But if no particular ſtate of 
the country itſelf, can form a juſt plea againſt'entering 
upon the work of conſtitutional reformation it is as 
_ decidedly true, that the particular ſtate, not of the 
| | 8 country, 


08] 
country, but of the minds of men, may furniſh the 
moſt unanſwerable objection, for commencing 4 


Vork —of which no one, while their minds are in 
that ſtate, (and for that reaſon) can 5 ſoreſes 


the end. + © 
If ever a political! event Secured: if ever political: 


doctrines were propagated, peculiarly calculated to 
unfit the minds of men, in theſe countries, for a ſober 
and judicious conſideration of a moderate Parliamen- 
tary Reform; or to render it improbable, that with 
ſuch a Reform they would be fatisfied; and conſe- 
quently to leave us without any ſecurity, that the 


nero modelling of the conſtitution would not be their 


object, inſtead of recurring to its firſt principles 


the French Revolution is that event—and the prin- 


ciples it has taught, are thoſe political doctrines. | 

The reaſon of this is obvious: Prior to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new conſtitution in France, that of 
Great Britain was, compared to the other ancient 
governments of Europe, conſidered as a model of 


perfe&ion,---and was the pride and boaſt of, at that 
time, by themſelves conſidered, the fortunate poſſeſ- 
ſors. It was the political bible of our Politicians— 


from which' alone they drew all the principles, and 
all the maxims, which were to be their guides in re- 
forming any abuſes that might have crept into the 
practice of a conſtitution, in theory ſo perfect: —All 
reform, founded-upon ſuch principles and maxims, 


muſt have been perfectly conſonant to the ſpirit and 


genius of the conſtitution ;---but the new government 
of France appears to have been conſidered, by too 
many of our politicians, as a new political goſpel— 
that has produced too many apoſtates from their own 
venerable political bible, the Britiſh conſtitution. 


Dazzled by the glare of the new lights, of this fo- 


__ political goſpel, it is > there they ſearch for prin- 


ciples 
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ciples and maxims, to guide them in the work of 
treforming their own ancient, tried, and once revered 
conſtitution. A Reform founded upon theſe novel 
principles and maxims, drawn from à new govern- 
ment, ſo very differently conſtructed from our own, 
cannot be conſonant with its genius and ſpirit: no 


it may new model, but will not reſtore to us the ve- 


nerable fabric, as it was framed by our anceſtors. 
and under which their poſterity have proſpered, 


for ſuch a length of. Wen the wy of alt Oetker 


nations. ; 


To urge, therefore, the profes time, as an argu- 


ment againſt entering into the queſtion of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, is no longer a paltry trick, reſorted to 


for the purpoſe of ſkulking from that queſtion: no- 


it is an argument, founded in'reaſon, principle, and 
| obſervation. But, ſays the author of the addreſs, 
e combat the ſpirit of Democracy by the ſpirit of 


e Liberty the wild ſpirit of democratic liberty, by 


the regulated ſpirit of orgghized liberty.” —ls he 


ſure, that he underſtands the regulated ſpirit of or- 


ganized liberty, as it may moſt decidedly exiſt under 
the Britiſh conſtitution ? when he ſays, '** that Par- 


% liament ſhould be in contact with the People, al- 
&« ways, and with the miniſter, never—except the 


« People ſhould be in contact with him; When he 


exclaims- 4 Oh, unthrifty People | who ever ſur- 


rendered that invaluable right of paying your own 


ce repreſentatives ;”---when he totally ” excludes all 


influence, whatever, of the crown, from the Parlia- 


mentary conſtitution of theſe realms---is he ſure that 


he has ſtudied the parliamentary hiſtory of our con- 
- Ritution ?---has he watched the progreſs of the power 


of the Houſe of Commons ?---has he obſerved the 
total annihilation of the prerogatives of the crown, 


as acting md ATE. of the other two branches of 
F:2 nl | the 
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the legiſlature? Does he perceive, that the govern- 
ment of the Rate now virtually reſides in the Houſe 
of Commons? Does he perceive that the crown does 
and can exerciſe no power whatever, but through the 
medium of that houſe? Is he prepared, in order to 
have an uninfluenced Houſe of Commons, to reſtore 
to the crown all the prerogatives it poſſeſſed during 
the reign of the houſe of Tudor, when certainly the 
Houſe of Commons was oninfluenced by it, through 
corruption, whatever 1t might have been through ter- 
ror ?---or is he prepared to take from the Houſe of 
Commons -all the powers they have fince acquired, 
and exerciſed for upwards of a century? For you 
muſt allow the crawn either prerogative or influence; 
deprived of both, it could not maintain itſelf thro? 
one ſeſſion of Parliament? Is he prepared to do all 
this? If fo, who would wiſh to return to the regimen 
of the houſe of Tudor ?---or, who would wiſh to ſee 
reſtored the reign of a rump Parliament, in the firft 
inſtance, or that of a Protector, in the ſecond? 
Yet the political principles of the author, as ſtated 

in the addreſs, lead directly to one or the other of 
theſe events, Muſt we not, therefore, pauſe, before 
we embrace a Parliamentary Reform, under ſuch 
auſpices ? CE RT if | 
_ Surely it is better to wait till the preſent political 
fever of the mind ſhall have paſſed away. WIe 
would ſuffer his friend, in the delirium of à fever, to 
diſpoſe of his property? Who would ſuffer a nation, 
in the delirium of a political fever, to diſpoſe of what 
ougzht to be dearer. to them than their property the 
conſtitution of their country? Let us, then, wait, 
till this fever is allayed. Let us wait till one or two 
years of peace in France, ſhall have proved their new 
form of government, and the new principles upon 
e EGS oth l3 a of ee Mr 424% 
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| which it is founded.—Both are as: yet untried—and 


muſt continue ſo while other nations . war REI 


the people who have adopted them. 
The admiration of the apoſtates from whe vener- 
able political bible of our old Britiſh © conſtitution, 


to the new goſpet:of Franoe, may by that time have 
cooled; and returning to the paths of their anceſtors, 


they may then lead the way to a reform, founded 
upon thoſe principles and maxims which are the 
life of that regulated ſpirit of organized liberty, 
with which the author of the addreſs defires us to 
combat the wild ſpirit of democratic liberty. | 


Yes,—ſuch a reform as this muſt be dercn 
wiſhed for, by every friend to the crown, and to 
the Conftituticn of which the Crown forms ſo efſer- _ 
tial a part; — and ſuch'a'reform, at the proper period, ? 

_ ought, and moſt probably will take place. 


In the mean time let this great, this moſt important 
queſtion be thoroughly inveſtigated, and compleatly 
underſtood. What, at the beginning of theſe obſer- 
vations, was ſaid reſpeeting the political principles 
and conduct of France; applies only to the outſet of 
her career ;—When left te herſelf, every day will 
prove ſome error in thoſe-principles, and every im- 
provement ſhe will adopt in practice, will be a depar- 


ture from them. In the reſolutions lately entered 


into, by the council of five hundred, and the fteps 
purſued by them againſt Political clubs, we already 
ſee meaſures to the full as ſtrong, as the Convention 
bill, and the bill againſt ſeditious meetings, here and 


1 England. Would our reformiſts copy only the 


early folly of the French, at the firſt burſt of a mad 
enthuſiaſm, when as ignorant of the true principles of 
Liberty, as of the means of enjoying it, they pre- 
ſented to indignant Europe only ſcenes of horror and 
of bloodſhed 2 and not avail themſelves of their 
| TL | ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent. wiſdom and moderation, in which they 
may daily improve? - Wait then, and the future con- 


duct of France, the future events that in all human 
probability will take place in that hitherto diſtracted 


country, whether to conſolidate their preſent Repub- _ 
lie, or to new model their government, will all tend 


to prove the truth, and juſtneſs, of the principles, 


and maxims of our own Conſtitution. : 
Guided by thoſe princiyles and maxims, the genial 
ſpirit of Reform, will then be directed, by the light 


of truth It will approach the reverend fabrick, ſo 
long a monument of human wiſdom, and ſtill retain- 


ing all the capacities of continuing ſuch, to the lateſt 
time, it will approach it, with tenderneſs and vene- 
ration: It will be ſober, judicious and deliberate in 
its progreſs it will not appear arrayed in terrors, and 
armed for deſtruction :---It will come as the dove, 
with the olive branch, as the harhinger of peace, 


and as the promiſe of future bleflings---Far other- 


wiſe the bold and hazardous march of all daring 
INNOVATION---blind and fierce in its courſe, it 


can only lead mankind into the dreary waſte of civil 


confuſien, civil vengeance, civil bloodſhed, and the 


unutterable horrors of ever deſtructive ANARCAY. 
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